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glaise, 728; Mercier’s Table of Verbs, 930 ; —Soane 
Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden, by Patrick Neill, ag 
457 ment) 8 
. ‘ 893, (E 
Gardiner’s Music and Friends, 868 Count S 
Gardner's Fact in Natural History of Children, 786 and Ml 
Gems from British Poets, 490 Gouger’s 
Geological Maps, 872 Greek Se 
Geology, Rhind’s Elements of, 322 Prose 
———— Treatise on, by Phillips, 14 graphy 
George III. and 1V., Sir H. Taylor’s Remarks on $97; ¢ 
article in the Edinburgh Review, 724 Greenwi 
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Germany, by Dr. Hawkins, 408 Guards, 
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Glory of Regality, by Taylor, 441 Guiana, 
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Rose-fancier’s Manual, 532 North 
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—Fires in New York) 257, (American Expedition) 258, Hapsb: ; 
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—Geographical Society’s Gold Medal to Col. Chesney— 
Picture Sales) 359, (Return of the Sirius and Great 
Western Steamers— Excavations at Carthage, Original 
Letter—Picture Sales—Art-Union in Edinburgh—Ame- 
rican Destructiveness) 376, 377, (Art-Associations in 
Edinburgh—Literary Fund Dioner—Lord Northwick’s 
Picture Sales) 392, (Fanatical Outbreak in Kent— Letter 
from Russegger) 411, (Donations to Mrs. Belzoni) 412, 
(Wellington Memorial, and M. C. Wyatt) 427, [see 
also pp. 441, 496, 573, 658, 653,} (Atlantic Steam Na- 
vigation— Picture Sales) 428, (Welsh Manuscripts — 
M. C. W yatt— Dublin University) 441, (American Artists) 
458, (Edinburgh Prof hip Music — Hensel — 
Spontini — C i 475, (Wellington 
Memorial) 496, (Scientific Congress of France — 
Animal Magnetism—Mr. and Mrs. Gould) 515, 537, 
(Music abroad and at home —Premiums of School for 
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Wellington Memorial) 573, (New Publishing Association) 
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Greenwich Pensioners, 490 
Gregory’s Farewell Lecture, 531 
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Guesses at Truth, 355 

Guest’s History of English Rhythms, 551 

Guest’s (Lady C.) Edition of the Mabinogion, 833 

Guiana, Black Colonyin, 68 

Guide Books:—Bennett’s Pedestrian Guide through 
North Wales; Coghlan’s Guide to S@itzerland ; 
Iron Road-book; Slight’s Hist. of Portsmouth ; 
Ruege’s Greenwich, &c.; Robertson’s Buxton and 
its Waters; Adam’s Gem of the Peak; Railroadiana 
(Ist series) London and Birmingham Kailway ; 
London and Birmingham Railway, by Roscoe and 
Lecount, 490—Hand-book of Switzerland, Savoy and 
Piedmont, 696; Fraser’s Guide through Ireland; 
Osborne’s Grand Junction Railway; Guide to 
Lakes of Killarney; Thames and Thanet Guide ; 
Drake’s Railroad Maps; Beauties of Richmond ; 
Tour to Hampton Court; Richardson’s Companion 
throngh Newcastle and Gateshead, 728 

Guide to Service—The Maid of All-work ; the Lady’s 
Maid, (91 

Guide to Trade—The Printer, 711 

Guizot’s Democracy in Modern Communities, 771 

Memoirs of Monk, translated by the Hon. 
J. S. Wortley, 617 

Gutzlaff’s China opened, 695 





Hall's (Mrs.) Lights and Shadows of Irish Life, 375 

Hamilton’s Poems, 552 

Hanmer, Sir Thomas, Correspondence of, edited by 
Sir H, Bunbury, 421 

Hapsburg, Memoirs of the House of, by Prince E. 
Lichnowsky, 225 

Harness’s Parochial Sermons, 423 

Harris’s Life of Commodore Bainbridge, 728 

Harris’s Union, 473 

Hawkins’s Germany, 408 

Hawkshaw’s Reminiscences of Venezuela, 804 


Haydon and Hazlitt on Painting and the Fine Arts, 
482, 510, 526 

Hebrew Language, Nordheimer’s Critical Grammar, 
697 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, Forster on, 896 

Heinroth on Education, 322 

Heir of Selwood, by Mrs. Gore, 777 

Helena, by Thomas Wade, 88 

Herbert's Attila, 59 

Hermes, by Talbot, 572 

Herschel Dinner, the, 423 

Hervé’s Memoirs of Mad. Tussaud, 409 

Hill and Valley, by Miss Sinclair, 322 

Hindoo Medicine, Essay on, by Dr. Royle, 183 

Hints on Study and the Employment ot Time, 647 

Hints to the Charitable, by Osborne, 914 

Hoary Head, by Jacob Abbott, 744 

Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Musical Drama, 455, 453 

Holliday’s Practical Land-surveying, 647 

Holt (Joseph) Memoirs of, edited by Crofton Croker, 7 

Homeward Bound, by Cooper, 404 

Hood’s Own, No. [., 65 (with a wood-cut); IL, 166 
(with a cut); III. and 1V., 319 (with two cuts); 
VI., 456 

-Hooker’s Icones Plantarum, 14 

Hore Viatice, 855 

Horne’s Death of Marlowe, 194 

Hosiery Trade, some Particulars of, 81, 101 

Hours of Solitude, by Daniel, 914 

How to Observe, Morals and Manners, by Harriet 
Martineau, 577 

Howard’s Colour assa Means of Art, 457 

Howitt’s Colonization and Christianity, 644 

Rural Life of England, 63 

Hudson’s Executor’s Guide, 232 

Plain Directions for making Wills, 232 

Huguenot, the, 929 

Humboldt on El Dorado, 137 

Hume’s English Songs and Ballads, 473 

Humour and Pathos, by Baxter, 531 





Icones Plantarum, by Hooker, 14 

Incidents of Travel in Egypt, &c., by George Ste- 
phens, 531; in Greece, ‘Turkey, &c., 889, 908, 925 

India, Eastern, by Martin, 526, 697 

India, Steam Communication with, by Sir J. Ross. 167 

Indian Tribes of North America, History of, by 
M‘Kenney, 265, 342 

Inductive Sciences, Whewell’s History of, 179 

Inglis’s Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote, 67 

Insanity, Treatise on, by Sir W. Ellis, 385 

Ireland, Miseries and Beauties of, by Binns, 124 

Irish Life, Hall’s Lights and Shadows, 375 

Italy, Cooper’s Excursions in, 124 

Italy, a Poem, by Reade, 453 


James's Huguenot, 929 

Robber, 252 

Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth, 667 

Jameson’s Winter Studies and Summer Rambles, 871, 
922 

Jamieson’s Mechanics of Fluids, 14 

Jardine’s Birds of Prey, 457 

Jenner, Dr. Baron’s Life of, 523 

Jepthah, by Pryme, 913 

Jerrold’s Men of Character, 138 

Jerusalem, by Mendelssohn, 712 

Jesuits, History of the, 869, 894 

John, St., of Jerusalem, Church of the Knights at Malta, 
855 
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Jones’s Manual of Philosophy, 897 
Jones’s Educational Reminiscences, 930 
Jonson (Ben), Works of, with Barry Cornwall’s Life, 
930 


Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 255 
Joyce’s Stove, Everitt on, 306—Gay-Lussac on, 307 
Judaism, M‘Caul’s Sketches of, 897 


Kennedy’s Siege of Antwerp, 194 

Kenyon’s Poems, 

King’s College, Arrangements for Conducting, 705 

Kitchen Garden, by Doyle, 712 

Knight’s Normans in Sicily, 337, [499] 

Knighton, Sir W., Memoirs of, by Lady Knighton, 269 

Knox’s Observations on the Report of the Scotch Sal- 
mon Fisheries, 314 

Krasinski’s Rise and Progress of the Reformation in 
Poland, 801,822 


Lady of Lyons, by E. L. Bulwer, 194 

Land Sharks and Sea Gulls, by Capt. Glascock, 692 

Land Surveying, Holliday’s Practical, 647 

Landscape Lyrics, by Anderson, 807 

Lane’s Notes on the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
737, 759, 773 

Latin School Books:—Dunlop’s Latin ;Anthology, 
376; Howell’s Odes of Horace, 647 ; Foster’s Gram- 
mar, 897 





Laurence’s Perspective simplified, 930 

Lawrance’s Historical Memoirs of Queens of England, 

5, 47 

Lays of Leisure Hours, by Lady E. S. Wortley, 473 

Lee on Animal Magnetism and Homeopathy, 417, 437 

Leemans on Egyptian Monuments, 788 

Legend of the Puritans, by Susan Fisher, 552 

Legends of Leicester, by Featherstone, 712 

Leila, by Bulwer, 354 

Leitch’s Poetic Fragments, 807 

Lost Evidence, by Miss Burdon, $54 

Leighton’s Flora of Shropshire, 855 

Levy’s Description of a Collection of Minerals, 214 

Lichnowsky, Prince, Memoirs of the House of Haps 
burg, 225 

Life’s Lessons, 914 

Lindo’s Jewish Kalendar, 697 

Lindsay’s (Lord) Egypt, Edom, and Holy Land, 586 

Lister's Life of Clarendon, 353, 372 

Literary Leaves, by Richardson, 199 

Literature of the Nineteenth Century,—France, by J. 
Janin (concluding paper) 144; Poland, by Stanislas 
Kozmian, 491, 532 

Live and Let Live, by Miss Sedgwick, 744 

Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, 12, 28, 250 

Logan’s Notes of Journey through Canada, 67 

Logic in Miniature, by Dr. Vale, 490 

Londonderry’s (Lord) Tour in North of Europe, 643 

Love, 14 

Love Token for Children, 532 

Loudon’s Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, 668 

Louis the Fourteenth, James's Life and Times of, 667 


Mabinogion, the, edited by Lady C. Guest, 833 

M‘Caul’s Sketches of Judaism, 897 

M‘Coll’s Mountain Minstrel, 914 

M‘Cosh’s Topography of Assam, 526 

Maceroni’s Life and Adventures, 469 

Machan’s Series of Practical Discourses, 490 

Macilwain’s Medicine and Surgery, 249 

M‘Kenney’s History of the Indian Tribes of North 
America, 265, 342 

M‘Phun’s Pocket Guides, 531 

Macray’s Translations from Lyric Poets of Germany, 
728 . 


Madagascar, History of, 865 

Magnetic Intensity, Sabine’s Report on, 582, [674], 
(with two maps), 892 

Magnetism, Animal, Short Sketch of, 193 

Magnetism, Animal, and Homeopathy, by Lee, 417, 
437 

Magnetism, Animal, by Dupotet, 417 

Magnetism—Physiological Committee of Royal So- 
clety, 515, 699 

Magnetism, Treatise on, by Sir D. Brewster, 14 

Magrath’s Sketches of the Art of War, 873 

Maid of Jaen, by Standish, 913 

Malacological and Conchological Magazine, conducted 
by Sowerby, 165 

Man about Town, by Webbe, 457 

Man without Soul, by Rankin, 322 

Manby’s Reflections on Shipwreck, 67 

Manual of Conduct, 552 

Manual of Laconics, 14 

Marcet’s Conversations on Land and Water, 744 

Martineau’s How to Observe, 577 

Martineau’s Retrospect of Western Travel, 87, 102 

Martin’s Book of Sports, Intellectual School Book, 744 

Martin’s History of Eastern India, 526, 697 

Mason’s Acronautica, 390 

Mathews, Charles, Memoirs of, by Mrs. Mathews, 895, 
924 

Maunder’s Biographical Leen ae 473 

Methanics and Manufactures in the United States, 528 

Mechanics of Fluids, by Jamieson, 14 

Medhurst’s China, 407 

Medicine and Surgery, by Macilwain, 249 

Melaia, by Cook, 914 

Melton de Mowbray, 793 

Men of Character, by Douglas Jerrold, 138 

Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem, 712 

Meteorological Journal for Dec. 1837, 15; Jan. 1838, 
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The Hourly Meteorological Observations, made at Cape 
of Good Hope, by Sir John Herschel, 21st and 22nd 
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Mineralogy, Dana’s System, 214 
Minna and Godfrey, ‘Travels of, 744 


MIsceLLANEA: [A few, and such paragraphs ouly as 
have a permanent interest, are referred to. ] 

Foreign Literature—Cachemire Manufactory, 18..An- 
cient MS. of the Gospels—Red Colouring Matter in 
Salt Marshes— Carriages which do not upset, 36.. 
Queen Hortense—Embankments from the Sea—On 
the Cabiric Mysteries and Phoenician Antiquities, 52.. 
Botany, 71..Grand Junction Railway—Heroism—An 
cient Lorica, 72. ,Croatia, 91,. Spanish Jewels— Metal- 
lurgy—Chinese Professorship,92..New Method of Treat- 
ing Fractures— New Steam Engine— Metallic Engrav- 
ing, Orig. Letter— Epizooites, Orig. Letter, 105.. Lan 
guage, Orig. Letter—Diplomacy among the Savages, 
131.. Meteorology, Orig. Letter from Mr. [ck—Preser- 
vation of Grain,155.. The Distin Family, Orig. Letter— 
Coronation, 172... N. P. Willis, Letter from—Experi- 
ment on Brick Beam, 188..News of the Bonite, 204 
{380].. South Australia, Original Letter—Tuscany— 
Carbonized Tree, 220..Pitcairn’s Island—Fossil Teeth 
of Oran, 242.. Solidification of Carbonic Acid Gas— 
New Article in Commerce, 243..Travelling in 1708— 
Return of the Free Inhabitantsin Van Diemen’s Land, 
260..St. Chrysostome — Invertebrata in Norway— 
New Animals, 277.. Princess Charlotte's Escape from 
Warwick House, 292.. Dead Sea— Marble Sarcophagi 
found near Beirout,331..Scribe— Electrical Lady, 348. . 
Statistics of France —Submarine Volcano, 349. . Expedi- 
tion of the Bonite—Natural Soda Fountain— Balloons 
—Tea—Vanilla, 380..Geology— Cornish Language, 
Letter from Cornu-Britannicus—Disturbance of the 
Soil— Milk, 396..The Dead Sea— Bells, Orig. Letters 
—Improved Bottle Jack ,414. .Steam-Boat Accidents in 
America—Polarized Light—Sponges, 430. .Santorini— 
Swan River, 445..Salamander— Malayan Albino, 462 
.. Osgood, Orig. Letter from, 477.. Lake Alexandrina, 
499—Science in Turkey—Gorgon Steam Frigate— 
Galpin’s Etherial Tint—Sandwich Islands, 500. .Ame- 
rican Steam- Boats, 516.. Preservation of Corn—Steam- 
boats in England—Pears and Apples, 539.. New Cor- 
dage—Anthracite Coal, 556..French Voyage of Dis- 
covery, Astrolabe and Zélée, 574... Magnetic Fluid, 
589... Artesian Well at Paris—Geology of the Cordilleras, 
660.. American Steam-Boats, Orig. Letter from Mr. 
W.S. Redfield, 700, .Scientific Institutions—Chinese 
Method of Preparing Eggs—'reatment of Wounds— 
Gem from Nickleby—Americans, 716,. Fossil Vegeta- 
bles — Chrysalis of Silk-W orms—Signature of the Devil, 
732..Temperature — Electricity of Wood — Chinese 
Cabbage, 748..Spermatic Animalcules in Plants— 
Suspension-Bridge of Freyburg—Fermentation and 
Vegetation, 764..Avery’s Rotatory Steam-Engine— 
Guacharo—New Dye Plant— Musical Tree, 780. . Dis- 
covery at Rome, 796... Fossil Bones— Miners and Min- 
ing, $12..Annelide#— White bear, 829..luhabitants of 
South America—Railway Facts, 844..Sulphur— Na- 
tional Museum, Original Letter—Fuel used in Great 
Western, 860..Lord Durham and D’lIsraeli the 
Younger—Crustacea, 882. . Falling Starsin August and 

‘ November, 900 

Misrepresentation, 198 

Mitchell's Three Expeditions into Eastern Australia, 

707, 725 

Mitchell’s Thoughts on Tactics, 232 

Morgan, Lady, Historical Sites, Pimlico, 217, 236 

Moir’s Lite and Works of the Modern Pythagorean, 67 

Molluscous Animals, Treatise on, by Prot. Fleming, 14 

Monk, Guizot’s Memoirs of, translated by Hon. J. S. 

Wortley, 617 

Monmouth, Henry of, by Tyler, 465, 487 

Montagu, Lady M. W., Letters from the Levant, 390 

Montenay’s Case ofa Detenu, 390 

Montezuma, by Sladden, 873 

Montgomery's Christian Correspondent, 14 

Month in the Bush of Australia, 270 

Montrose and the Covenanters, by Napier, 341 

Moody’s Refutation of Astrology, 930 

Morland, Sir Samuel, Life of, 531 

Mortality, Influence of the Seasons, by Quetelet, 819 

Mortimer Delmar and Highfield Tower, 322 

M.P.’s Wife and the Lady Geraldine, 322 

Mountain Minstrel, by M‘Coll, 914 

Mudie’s Physical Man, 914 

Mudie’s Mental Philosophy, 896 

Multiplication ‘able, by Miss Whitfield, 33 

Murphy on Consciousness, 930 

Music—New Publications: [the more important works 
only are referred to.]—Moscheles’ Grand Charac- 
teristic Studies for Pianoforte, 130; Westrop’s Quar- 
tett—Hummel’s Pianoforte School—W ordsworth’s 
Treatise on Singing, 276 ; Singing Master (715)— 
Blagrove's Air with Variations for Violin—Boyce’s 
£O, where shall Wisdom be found ?’—Plumstead’s 
Songs—Monckwood’s Songs—Kerr, Wilkinson,and 
Bianchi Taylor’s Songs—Lyra Germanica—Negri’s 
‘Il Primo Amore’—Herrmann’s Songs—Miiller’s 
Vocal Gems of Scotland—Marschan’s Valses— 
Morelly’s Valse—Cooper’s Court Quadrilles, 277 ; 
Chappell’s Collection of English National Airs— 
Rudiments of the Science of Harmony, Nos. III. 
and 1V.—First and Second Class Tune Book, 
No. V.—Hymn Tune Book—Loder’s First Princi- 
ples of Singing—Costa’s Analytical Considerations 
on the Art of Singing—Graham’s Essay on the 

Theory and Practice of Musical Composition— 





P:almist, The, Part I1I1.—The Sister Arts, Melan- 
choly—Vocal Album of Queen Victoria—Bishop’s 
‘As the Robin’—Malibran’s Tyrolese Moun- 
taineer—Wilkinson’s Buccaneer, 715; Mrs. Len- 
nard’s ‘Thou canst not restore me’—Baroness 
Grey de Ruthyn’s Six Songs—Herz’s Double 
Cachoucha—Cianchettini’s * Délices de Chelten- 
ham,’ 716; Class Singing Book, 899; Musical 
3ijou for 1839—Bishop’s ‘Moss ‘Trooper’ — 
Crouch’s ‘ Echoes of the Lakes’—Loder’s Songs 
from ‘ The Foresters’—Maefarren’s Songs from the 
* Devil’s Opera’—Wilkinson’s ‘ The Dew is on 
each Leafand Flower’—Nelson’s ‘ Sacred Melodist’ 
—Roche’s ‘ Vocal Exercises,’ 900 

Music and Friends, by Gardiner, 868 

Musical Drama, Hogarth’s Memoirs of, 435, 453 

My Mother's Stories, by E. Copley, 930 


Napier’s Montrose and the Covenanters, 341 

Naples and its Environs, Notes on, 739 

Natural History, Essays on, by Waterton, 321 

Naval Routine, Outlines of, by Lieut. Fordyce, 67 

Needham’s Ada, 855 

Neilgherries, Baikie on the, 697 

Neill’s Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden, 457 

Nervous Influence, Inquiry into the Nature and 
Effects of, 531 

Nervous System, Verity on the Changes in, 802 

New Year’s Tribute to New Keign, 474 

New York, Report of Committee of Ways and Means, 
689 

Nicholls on the Solar System, 873 

Nickleby, Nicholas, Life and Adventures of, by 
‘Boz,’ 227 

Night near Windsor, by A. Collingridge, 490 

Nile, Upper, Exploration of the Countries upon, 150 

Nolan's Evangelical Character of Christianity, 618 

Nordheimer’s Critical Hebrew Grammar, 697 

Normans in Sicily, by Knight, 337, [499] 

North of Europe, Tour in, by Lord Londonderry, 643 

Northern Capitals of Europe, Standish’s Notices of, 
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on Lunar Volcanoes, 610. Washington's Account of a 
Mandingo—Baer on Russian Expeditions to Novaia 
Zemlia, 611, (505). Washington on the Recent Expedi- 
tions tothe Antarctic Seas—Murchison on hisGeological 
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Griffith on his Geological Map of Ireland, 631. Liethart 
on the Stratification of Rocks—Trimmer on the Shells in 
Cefn Cave, 632. Daubeny on the Geology and Thermal 
Springs of North America—Owen on Fossil Teeth— 
Buckland on Sandstone near Liverpool—Oram’'s Patent 
Fuel, 652. Milne on the Berwick and North Durham 
Coal-tield, 653. Major Jervis on the Indian Survey, 676. 
Washington on the Government Surveys of France, 
Austria, &c.—Allen on a New Map of Central Africa— 
Pentland on the City of Cuzco—Lynch on the Euphrates 
Expedition, 677. Sopwith on the Mountain Limestone 
of Alston Moor—Adams on Peat Bogs, 678 
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—Babington on the Botany of the Channel Islands— 
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REVIEWS 


By Lieut. J. R. Wellsted. 


Travels in Arabia. 
2 vols. Murray. 


Wuarevern may be the charms of Araby the 
Blest, it is certain that they are very closely 
screened from observation; and that fair land 
consequently reaps in the estimation of man- 
kind the full benefit of her modest concealment. 
When any of her date groves, fragrant gardens, 
and irrigated fields chance to be discovered, 
their beauty is magnified by the surprise which 
they awaken, and by the contrast whicti they 
present to the interminable deserts around them. 
The illusions of distance play over the historical 
as well as the natural perspective of Arabia. 
That country retains indelibly impressed on it 
the features of remote antiquity. While more 
massive and more elevated social structures 
have fallen to ruin, the patriarchal system of 
Arabia stands secure in its elemental simplicity 
or, like the sandy hillocks of the desert, shifts 
its place without undergoing any important 
change of form or character. The land of Ke- 
dem and its numerous tribes who trace their 
descent from Joctan and from Ishmael, are much 
the same now as they were 3000 years ago. 
The mind, in contemplating such a state of 
society, cannot avoid bounding from the present 
time to that of the early patriarchs, and dwelling 
with partiality on the venerable images of the 
past. Lieut. Wellsted has the merit of making 
us somewhat better acquainted with a country 
at once so interesting and so little known; he 
has penetrated a few days’ journey into the in- 
terior, and discovered some of the amenities of 
an externally unprepossessing land. We shall 
hasten then to follow him, while he guides us 
over the sterile tracts near the coast to the green 
and umbrageous oases. 

While engaged in the survey of the Red Sea, 
carried on by the East India Company, Lieut. 
Wellsted sought permission to accompany the 
Egyptian army, which, in the commencement 
of 1835, made a descent on Yemen, with the 
view of conquering the coffee country. That 

y was completely routed, however, before the 
sired permission reached yim from India; he, 
#erefore, still bent on ex ig Arabia, directed 
his attention to Oman, a province little known, 
but for the examination ovhich peculiar facil- 
ities seemed to offer. His plan having obtained 
the sanction of his superiors, he arrived in Mas- 
kat, the capital of Oman, on the 21st of Novem- 
ber. From Sayyid S’aid, the Sultan, or as he is 
commonly called the Imé&m, of Maskat, he ex- 
perienced all the kindness-which the well-known 
liberality of that prince had led him to expect, 
and he gratefully repays the Sultan’s civilities 
with a panegyric, which, relating as it does to 
an eminent political character, merits our par- 
ticular attention, and to which we shall accord- 
ingly return hereafter. A present of a fine 
Arabian horse, of the Nejd breed, of a brace of 
greyhounds, and a gold-mounted sword, with 
free quarters, and an intimation that as long as 
he remained in Oman all the expenses of camels, 
guides, &c. would be defrayed by the Sultan, 
were certainly enough to conciliate the favour of 
a zéalous traveller. 

The town of Maskat, which holds at present 

so important a rank in the eastern seas, is situ- 


cliffs which rise perpendicularly to a height of 
from three to five hundred feet. ‘The harbour, 
at once secure and capacious, is surrounded by 
rocky heights crowned with fortifications founded 
for the most part by the Portuguese, and still 
kept in tolerable repair by the Arabs. The 
mosques, minarets, and white houses of the town, 
have a pretty appearance, ranged along the base 
of the dark sunburnt cliffs, and reflected by the 
smooth surface of the bay. But those bare hills, 
totally denuded of all signs of vegetation, which 
give the townso peculiar, and even romantic, an 
aspect, deprive it of the free circulation of air, 
and reflect back on it with double intensity the 
sun’s noontide rays. Maskat is perhaps the 
hottest place in the world, and very few Europe- 
ans can long resist the fatal effects of its burning 
climate. Most of the wealthy merchants reside 
about a mile and a half from Maskat, in Matarah, 
atown open to the sea breezes. The population 
of these two towns is probably about 60,000, a 
number which must surprise the stranger, who 
considers only the barrenness of the adjacent 
country. The interior of Maskat offers little 
that is worthy of remark, and Mr. Wellsted 
dismisses it with only a brief stricture on its 
meanness, filthiness, and dilapidation. We be- 
lieve that some of the edifices reared by the 
Portuguese are still standing ; the chief of these 
are the mosque called Igreza (evidently from the 
Portuguese Igreja, a church,) and the palace of 
the Sultan. By way of prelude to his journey 
into the interior our author made a short excur- 
sion to the hot springs of Im4m Ali (we suspect 
it ought rather to be written Hammam a'ly) a 
few miles westward of Maskat. On his way in 
a boat to the Bay of Matarah he met with one of 
the country traders called bagalas, the form and 
freight of which is so characteristic that we can- 
not omit the description of it:— 

“Let the reader picture to himself a huge mis- 
shapen vessel, of at least four hundred tons, with a 
long projecting prow, and an elevated and elaborately 
carved and ornamented stern, having but a single 
mast and single sail, the latter spread on a yard one 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and containing 
more canvass than the courses of the largest first- 
rates in his Majesty’s navy. The decks appear 
crowded with beings of every hue, and from every 
clime. The Persian, distinguished by his flowing 
and richly-coloured dress; the Arab, with his coarse 
cloak of broad alternate stripes; the Beliche, with 
his long hair and white garments; and the Armenian, 
who affects a costume bearing some resemblance to 
the unsightly garb of the Franks, are mixed up with, 
and jostled by African negroes, who have but a 
piece of tattered cloth thrown around their waist. 
The latter compose the greater part of the crew, 
which may amount in number to one hundred and 
fifty men.” 

The hot springs of which Mr. Wellsted went 
in search issue from the base of the hills about 
five miles from the seaside, with a temperature 
of 112° Fahr. The water does not hold in solu- 
tion any perceptible quantity of salts; it is col- 
lected as it issues from the rock into a reservoir 
for the convenience of those who wish to bathe 
in it. ‘The Bedowins-have recourse to these 
baths for the cure of all their infirmities, and the 
practice of the place is adapted to the ¢oncep- 
tions of those rude customers, for the patient is 
kept forcibly submerged in the hot water for a 
few minutes, in imminent peril of suffocation. 
The water, as it escapes from this reservoir, is 
received in a shallow tank, where it cools, and is 





ated at the bottom of a rocky cove, at the foot of 








afterwards distributed in rills to the neighbouring 
plantations. In this well-irrigated spot are pro- 
duced all the varieties of fruit and vegetables 
known in Oman, and the trees, according to our 
author, equal those of India in size and luxuri- 
ance of growth. This little oasis, tenanted by 
the tribe of the Beni Wahab, is the favourite 
resort of the people of Maskat in the broiling 
months of autumn ; hither they fly to the num- 
ber of seven or eight thousand at the end of 
harvest, a season of gaiety and abundance, and, 
stretched beneath the trees, while away their 
hours in reciting the Koran, telling stories, or 
in reveries. 

After a few days’ residence in Maskat, Mr. 
Wellsted left that sultry place, with no small 
satisfaction, for Stir, a sea-port about 100 miles 
distant towards the south-east. He found the 
town of Sur to consist of groups of huts, occu- 
pied by different tribes, and ranged round a 
lagoon; but humble as the place appears, its 
inhabitants are the owners of about 300 bagalas, 
(vessels resembling the zebec of the Mediter- 
ranean), with which they trade to the shores of 
India, Africa, the Arabian and Persian gulfs. 
A stay of four days, during which time he expe- 
rienced much civility from the Arabs at Sur, 
was sufficient to enable Mr. Wellsted to procure 
camels and guides, and to make the other neces- 
sary arrangements for his journey into the inte- 
rior; and on the 2nd of December he set for- 
ward with his little caravan. No adventure 
worthy of notice occurred during the march 
over the plains; and early the next day our tra- 
veller reached the huts and date groves of the 
Beni Abii Hasan Bedowins, who can muster 
about 1200 men, with perhaps 700 matchlocks, 
They endeavoured to dissuade him from visiting 
their neighbours, the Beni Abii Ali, with whom 
they maintain a perpetual feud, and whom they 
consequently painted in the darkest colours, He 
proceeded, nevertheless, in spite of their remon- 
strances, and reached the latter tribe in a couple 
of hours, 

The Beni Abii Ali, originally from Nejd, the 
central province of Arabia, were, a few years 
ago, involved in a war with the Sultan of Maskat, 
which brought them into fatal collision with the 
English. ‘The Sultan being unable to subdue 
them with his own forces, requested the aid of 
a small body of Sepoys stationed within the 
Persian gulf to protect the pearl fishery ; and, as 
the Bedewins killed the Lritish officer sent to 
negotiate with them, his request was granted. 
The Sepoys, followed by the Sultan’s troops, 
marched into the country of the Beni Abu Ali 
(about fifty miles inland from Stir), but being 
taken by surprise, were routed with great 
slaughter, and only a small remnant of them 
effected a retreat to the coast. Toavenge this dis- 
grace, a considerable force was sent from Bombay 
the following year (1822). The Bedowins again 
made trial of a nocturnal attack, but, foiled in 
their manceuvre, they met the Anglo-Indian 
forces in open array, and were all slain or taken 
prisoners. ‘The captives, among whom was the 
Sheikh, were kept two years in Bombay, and 
were then released, loaded with presents, and 
supplied with money to rebuild their town. 
Under such generous treatment, their vindictive 
feelings naturally gave way to sentiments of re- 
spect and gratitude. How little enmity they 
cherish to the English name is obvious from the 
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language in which Mr. Wellsted describes his 
reception by them :— 

“ No sooner had I proclaimed myself an English- 
man, and expressed my intention of passing a few 
days amidst them, than the whole camp was in a 
tumult of acclamation; the few old guns they had 
were fired from the different towers, matchlocks were 
kept going till sunset, and both old and young, male 
and female, strove to do their best to entertain me: 
they pitched my tent, slaughtered sheep, and brought 
milk by gallons. A reception so truly warm and 
hospitable not a little surprised me. 

“ Before us lay the ruins of the fort we had dis- 
mantled,—my tent was pitched on the very spot 
where we had nearly annihilated their tribe, reduc- 
ing them from being the most powerful in Oman to 
their present petty state. All, however, in the con- 
fidence I had shown in thus throwing myself amidst 
them, was forgotten.” 

The games and dances of the tribe were exhi- 
bited for our author’s amusement; and the 
rites of hospitality having been duly performed 
in the village, he was treated to an excursion 
over the desert towards the south-west. 
gained nothing, however, by this hard ride, but 


He | 


the satisfaction of having penetrated 70 or 80 | 


miles further in an unknown country, and the 
opportunity of studying the manners of his wild 
companions. ‘ You wished,” said the Sheikh, 
“to see the country of the Bedowins. 
continued, striking his spear into the firm sand, 
this is the country of the Bedowins.” The 
Sheikh and his sun-burnt followers wore but a 
single cloth round their waist, all the rest of 
their body being left bare. Their hair, well 
anointed with grease, flowed loose, as low as 
their waists, and screened their bodies, in some 
degree, from the sun’s rays. In returning to 
their village, after a long ride of fourteen hours, 
at a brisk pace, our author exclaims, “ What an 
enviable attainment is that of being able to sleep 
on a camel!” Nearly all his companions en- 
joyed the soundest slumbers, notwithstanding 
the uneasy trot of the camels, impatient to regain 
their home. 

Quitting his friends, the Beni Abi Ali, not 
without mutual expressions of attachment, Mr. 
Wellsted pursued his journey north-westward, 
to the oasis of Bediah. Here he found seven 
hamlets, at no great distance from one another, 
erected in artificial hollows, scooped out to the 
depth of six or eight feet. But his description 
of this place has something in it so remarkable, 
that we must give it in his own words :— 

“ These were the first oases I had hitherto met 
with, and my attention was consequently forcibly 
drawn to them. I found that these, and nearly all 
the towns in the interior of Oman, owe their fertility 
to the happy manner in which the inhabitants have 
availed themselves of a mode of conducting water to 
them—a mode, as far as I know, peculiar to this 
country, and at an expense of labour and skill more 
Chinese than Arabian. The greater part of the face 
of the country being destitute of running streams on 
the surface, the Arabs have sought in elevated places 
for springs or fountains beneath it; by what mode 
they discover these I know not; but it seems con- 
fined to a peculiar class of men, who go about the 
country for the purpose; but I saw several which 
had been sunk to the depth of forty feet. A channel 
from this fountain-head is then, with a very slight 
descent, bored in the direction in which it is to be 
conveyed, leaving apertures at regular distances, to 
afford light and air to those who are occasionally sent 
to keep it clean. In this manner water is frequently 
conducted from a distance of six or eight miles, and 
an unlimited supply is thus obtained. These chan- 
nels are usually about four feet broad, and two feet 
deep, and contain a clear rapid stream, Few of the 
large towns or oases but had four or five of these 
rivulets or feleji (fulij) running into them. The iso- 
lated spots to which water is thus conveyed possess 
a soil so fertile, that nearly every grain, fruit, or 
vegetable, common to India, Arabia, or Persia, is 
produced almost spontaneously ; and the tales of the 





This, he | 








oases will be no longer regarded as an exaggeration, 
since a single step conveys the traveller from the 
glare and sand of the Desert, into a fertile tract, 


| approached the mountains, the limits of fertility 


watered by a hundred rills, teeming with the most | 


luxuriant vegetation, and embowered by lofty and 
stately trees, whose umbrageous foliage the fiercest 
rays of a noontide sun cannot penetrate. The 
almond, fig, and walnut trees, are of enormous size, 
and the fruit clusters so thickly on the orange and 


seemed to widen, and the robe of nature appear- 
ed more gay as well as rich :— 

“ Minna (he observes) differs from the other towns 
in having its cultivation in the open fields. As we 
crossed these, with lofty almond, citron, and orange. 
trees, yielding a delicious fragrance on either hand, 


| exclamations of astonishment and admiration burst 


lime trees, that I do not believe a tenth part can be | 


gathered. Above all, towers the date-palm, adding 
its shade to the sombre picture. Some idea may be 
formed of the density of this shade by the effeet it 
produces in lessening the terrestrial radiation. A 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which, within the house, | 


stood at 55°, six inches from the ground, fell to 45° 
From this cause, and an abundance of water, they 
are always saturated with damp, and even in the 
heat of the day possess a clammy coldness. Such 
spots present, indeed, a singular and peculiar scene, 
unequalled perhaps in any part of the world. Of 
this, nothing can furnish a more striking idea than 
the list of their productions, all of which are fre- 
quently reared in a plot of ground not more than 
three hundred yards in diameter ; and I am confident 
no equal space, in any part of the world, will afford 
a catalogue more numerous and varied, more luxu- 
riant in growth, or more perfect in form.” 

A tunnel bored for the conveyance of water a 
distance of six or eight miles, is certainly a work 
of great magnitude, and apparently, quite beyond 
the scientific or pecuniary resources of the Be- 
dowins of Omin. We can hardly suppose them 
capable of continuing such a work through 
rocks—nor is it likely that a great depth of soil 
is to be met with in the elevated tracts, where 
this means of irrigation is most frequently 
adopted. We cannot avoid concluding, there- 
fore, that Mr. Wellsted was deceived by a too 
partial survey of the nature of those conduits ; 
and that, throughout the greater part of their 
extent, thev are nothing more than covered 
drains, in which the water is protected from the 
rays of the sun, and saved from evaporation : in- 
deed, the Arabic name of these subterranean 
rivulets, falj, implies nothing more than a 
division or furrow. + 

The impression made by the sight of such 
luxuriant vegetation was of course much aided 
by its contrast with the hillocks, or rather great 
waves of sand, traversed in the preceding part 
of the journey, and which seem to menace the 
neighbouring districts with desolation. From 
Bediah, Mr. Wellsted continued his route north- 
westward, along a hollow called Wadi Betha, 
and at the town of Ibrah again met with a den- 
sity of umbrageous foliage, which surprised 
him :— 

* The instant you step from the Desert within the 
Grove, a most sensible change of the atmosphere is 
experienced. 





The air feels cold and damp; the 
ground in every direction is saturated with moisture ; 
and, from the density of the shade, the whole appears 
dark and gloomy. There are still some handsome 
houses at Ibrah; but the style of building is quite 
peculiar tothis part of Arabia. To avoid the damp, 
and catch an occasional beam of the sun above the 
trees, they are usually very lofty. A parapet encir- 
cling the upper part is turreted ; and on some of the 
largest houses guns are mounted. The windows and 
doors have the Saracenic arch, and every part of the 
building is profusely decorated with ornaments of 
stucco in bas relief, some in very good taste. The 
doors are also cased with brass, and have rings and 
other massive ornaments of the same metal.” 

On the heights round this and the neighbour- 
ing towns are watch-towers, or strongholds, 
which serve to apprise the stranger of the feuds 
which harass the country, and its general inse- 
curity." Our author was, however, generally 
treated with kindness and civility ; and, as he 





+ In Jaubert’s ‘ Edrisi’ ( Paris, 1836),a volume abounding 
in false readings, the river in the interior of Oman, called 
El-Falh, ought obviously to be El-Falj. In the same page 
(153), for Mandj, the name of a town, read Minha, the 
Minna of Mr. Wellsted. 








from us, * Is this Arabia,’ we said ; * this the country 
we have looked on heretofore as a desert 2? Verdant 
fields of grain and sugar-cane stretching along for 
miles are before us: streams of water flowing in all 
directions, intersect our path; and the happy and 
contented appearance of the peasants, agreeably 
helps to fill up the smiling picture ; the atmosphere 
was delightfully clear and pure; and, as we trotted 
joyously along, giving or returning the salutation of 
peace or welcome, I could almost fianey we had at 
last reached that * Araby the blessed,’ which I have 
been accustomed to regard as existing only in the 
fictions of our poets.” 

In the town of Minna there are two square 
towers about 170 feet in height, commanding a 
wide view of the desert, over the adjacent date 
groves. ‘The guards mount to the summits of 
these tottering ediiices, by means of rudely-con- 
structed ladders. 

Another day’s journey brought our traveller 
to Neswah (or Nezwah, as written by Edrisi, 
who gives the name, not to a town, but to a 
whole district), at the foot of what he calls the 
Jebel Akhdar (Green Mountain) range. The 
groves of Neswah are more numerous than those 
of Minna. The sugar-cane is cultivated, and 
its produce manufactured at the former place. 
The inhabitants have some other branches of 
industry of minor importance, and can afford to 
yield the ruler of Maskat a revenue of 1000 
dollars a year. The great boast, however, of 
Neswah: is its fort, a massive tower nearly 
100 yards in diameter, 140 feet high, built solid 
to the height of 90 feet, and on which, in Mr. 
Weilsted’s opinion, neither artillery nor shells 
could make much impression. 

From this place Mr. Wellsted departed for 
the purpose of traversing a portion of the moun- 
tains, from which attempt the Arabs of the 
plains did their utmost to dissuade him, repre- 
senting the mountain paths as nearly impracti- 
cable, and the mountaineers as savages. The 
opportune distribution of a little money, however, 
overcame the general repugnance to the plan, 
and procured guides and asses, which, besides 
being large and strong, were remarkably sure- 
footed. The mountain journey was not, in truth, 
without the usual perils and difficulties of an 
Alpine country. Narrow and rugged paths, 
slippery descents, and such other dangers as 
travellers not unfrequently go in search of, were 
passed over with much grave composure by our 
author's Mohammedan cortége. 

“No consideration (says Mr. Wellsted, on one 
occasion) would have induced me to ride down, and 
I should have thought no human being in his senses 
would have attempted it; but our old guide, the 
Sheikh, after accomplishing half the descent, was so 
fagzed, that, notwithstanding every remonstrance of 
ours, he mounted his ass, and thus safely aecomplish- 
ed the remainder of the pass. £ Friend Seyyid,’ ob- 
served I, ‘if you make the attempt, you will most 
assuredly break your neck.” ‘It may be so,’ he re- 
plied, * but Allah Akbar (God is great), and I am 
tired.’” 

In one deep glen, the cottages of the inhabi- 
tants were perched on the crags and the ledges 
of rocks, one above the other, up the face of a 
precipice which rose to a height of 400 feet. At 
the base of the cliff grew the pomegranate, 
citron, almond, nutmeg, and walnut trees, with 
coffee bushes and vines. Further on, our tra- 
veller spent the night in the village of Shirazi, 
evidently so named from the vine which the in- 
habitants cultivate extensively in their valleys. 


At this village, which is about 6000 feet above 
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the level of the sea, ice and snow are not unfre- 
quent in the winter season. ‘The Beni Riyam, 
who possess this — of the mountains, disregard 
the prophet’s prohibition, and make the most of 
their soil by cultivating the vine. They have 
always maintained their independence; and ob- 
noxious to persecution perhaps for their latitudi- 
narian beverage, they are morose to strangers, 
and want the frank and hospitable demeanour of 
the neighbouring Bedowins. 

Mr. Wellsted had hardly returned to Neswah 
from his tour through the mountains, when he 
and some of his attendants were attacked by 
violent fever. This rendered it necessary to 
return to the sea-side, and as soon as the party 
were convalescent, they made their way to Sib, 
a town on the coast distinguished for its salubrity. 
Some time afterwards Mr. Wellsted again set 
forward, in the hope of accomplishing his scheme 
of reaching Bireimah, in the north of Oman, 
and of ‘thence proceeding to Derrayah, the 
capital of the Wahdbys; and, indeed, he suc- 
ceeded in penetrating to Obri, six or seven days’ 
journey from the coast; but owing to the dis- 
turbed state of the country, his views were sus- 
pected; and rudeness and inhospitality gradually 
increasing till they assumed a menacing appear- 
ance, he was glad to effect his retreat. This 
more northern route offers no material addition 
to the general representation of the country of 
the Bedowins, which is furnished by the pre- 
ceding extracts and remarks: we cannot, there- 
fore, afford it any of our remaining space, but 
must refer those who seek topographical infor- 
mation to our author's pages. 

On various occasions during his journey in 
Oman, Mr. Wellsted experienced the vigilant 
attention and munificence of the ruler of-Maskat, 
a personage of sufficient eminence, certainly, to 


deserve the acquaintance of our readers. ‘he 
following is his history according to our 


author :— 

“ Sayyid S’aid is the son of Sooltan, the third son 
of Ahmed Ibn S’aid, who, in a.v. 1730, rescued his 
country from the Persian yoke. Although the indi- 
viduals in this line are not of the Yaharabi ul Azad 
[Y’araby el-Azdy] tribe, by whom the sovereignty 
of Omén was held for about two hundred and fifty 
years, and to whom, in the person of Saaef, Ahmed 
Ibn S’aid, of the Yaharabi ul Azedu, succeeded, yet 
the two dynasties are collaterally descended from 
the same common ancestor, Azad, which is also 
the general appellation of the tribe in which both 
branches are included. The present sovereign of 
Oman, however, is not stvled Imam by the Arabs.” 

The relationship of the two dynasties here al- 
luded to is founded, we fear, on a misconception. 
Sayyid S’aid is of the tribe of Abus’aid, and his 
ancestor, Ahmed, whoexpelled the legitimate line 
of the Y’araby from Maskat, was a fortunate usur- 
per, who had no just title whatever to dominion. 
The present ruler of Maskat neither is, nor does 
he assume the title of Im4m,—imitating, in this 
respect, his two immediate predecessors. He 
styles himself, and is styled by his subjects and 
by the Bombay government, Sultin; yet, from 
the European habit of considering the titles of 
princes as hereditary, he is almost universally 
called the Imdm of Maskat. 

Sayyid S’aid is himself a usurper. His father, it 
is true, ruled Maskat before him, but on his death 
the empire quietly devolved, in accordance with 
Arab law and the choice of the sheikhs, on Bedr 
Ibn Saif, the cousin-german of Sayyid S’aid, and 
the representative of the elder branch of the 
family. The way in which Sayyid S’aid con- 
trived to seize the empire, is thus darkly alluded 
to by Mr. Wellsted :—“ It was here (in Burkah) 
that he (Sayyid S’aid) rid himself, by stratagem, 
of his formidable uncle (cousin), Seif Ibn Buddu 
(Bedr Ibn Saif).”+ Now the stratagem to which 





t In the History of Seyd Said, Sultan of Muscat, by 
ik Mansour (Vincenzo Maurizi) London, 1519,~—Bedr is 
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he had recourse, was assassination with his own | of that fertile possession at present far exceeds 


hand. Bedr, on one occasion, visiting his relative 
without attendants, seated himself between the 
brothers, Sayyid S’aid and Salem. ‘The former 
of the two, watching his opportunity, seized his 
cousin’s dagger, and plunged it in his breast. 
The wounded chief flung himself from the 
window, mounted his horse, and fled, pursued 
by the brothers; and though struck a second 


time, he had nearly effected his escape, when he | 


was overtaken by one of their Nubian slaves, and 
transfixed with a spear. 

Such was the first appearance of Sayyid S’aid 
on the political stage. He was subsequently 
involved in the greatest difficulties, being hardly 
pressed by the Wahabys, and weakly supported 
by the tribes round Maskat. The termination of 
his sovereignty was apparently close at hand, 
when the piratical depredations of the Wahabys 
provoked the hostility of the British, who readily 
joined the Sultan of Maskat against the common 
enemy. To this alliance with the British, which 
took place in 1809, and to the friendly relations 
which he subsequently took care to maintain 
with the Presidency, must be ascribed his pros- 
perity, and even his existence as a sovereign. 
This preliminary statement will enable us to 
abridge materially our strictures on the character 
and policy of Sayyid S’aid. “ His recent appro- 
priate present to our sailor king,” says Mr. 
Wellsted, *‘ of a large vessel of war completely 
equipped, and his desire to form a more intimate 
alliance with Great Britain, have brought him 
into some political notice.” Now how has he 
intimated such a desire? The presence of Ame- 
rican men-of-war at Zanzibar, where the Sultan 
was residing, having attracted the attention of 
the Bombay government, a ship of the Indian 
navy was sent thither to inquire into the nature 
of the negotiations going forward; and the 
Sultan, in conformity with the rules of eastern 
diplomacy, parried this scrutiny, by presenting to 
the King of England a new teak-built seventy- 
four, subsequently named the Liverpool. ‘This 
present led, of course, to an interchange of civi- 
lities, but the treaty with the United States was, 
in the meantime, concluded,—which gave the 
shipping of that government an advantage of two 
and a-half per cent. over British shipping, in the 
export trade of the Sultan’s dominions ; which 
dominions being wholly maritime, and extending 
along two or three thousand miles of coast, are 
of considerable importance in a commercial 
point of view. 

In short, it cannot be denied that Sayyid S’aid 
isa very able and politic prince. His liberality 
is unbounded, particularly to strangers. He 
protects the industrious of all religions; and the 
commercial activity of the ports within his do- 
minions is, in a great measure, to be attributed 
to the number of Jews and Banians who take 
refuge in them from the persecution and oppres- 
sion to which they are exposed in the towns of 
other Mohammedan rulers. but it must not be 
forgotten, that he is a wily and ambitious Ori- 
ental, the motives of whose friendship must be 
viewed with suspicion, and whose appetite for 
conquest ought not certainly to be pampered by 
the British government. However devotedly 
attached to him may be the objects of his gene- 
rosity, the great majority of the Arab tribes are 
his implacable enemies. The island of Zanzibar 
is at present his residence ; and, as the revenue 





erroneously represented as the brother of Sayyid S’aid. De 
Sacy, on the other hand (Chrestomathie Arabe, t. iii. p. 352), 
makes him his uncle. This eminent writer was misled by 
supposing Bedr to have been the son of the Imam Said 
(Sayyid); which personage, however, never existed. The 
Said whom M. de Sacy by courtesy styles [mam, and Said 
Sultan, whom he takes to be his son, were one and the 
same person, the father of Sayyid S’aid, and uncle of Bedr. 
Mr. Wellsted, notwithstanding the erroneous designation 
occurring in the above cited text, gives the descent of the 


family, trom Abmed, correctly, at p. 507, vol. 1. 








that of Maskat, and will probably be much im- 
proved by the conquest of Mombas, on the 
opposite coast, which he has recently effected, 
there is some reason to suspect that he medi- 
tates transferring to that island the seat of his 
government, 

We shall now turn northwards from Maskat, 
to the pirate coast occupied by the Jowasmy ;+ 
and, as we cannot abridge it without injury, we 
shall give our author’s account of the pearl 
fishery in his own words :— 

“The pearl bank extends from Sharja to Bid- 
dulph’s Group. ‘The bottom is of shelly sand and 
broken coral, and the depths vary from five to fifteen 
fathoms. The right of fishing on the bank is common, 
but altercations between rival tribes are not unfre- 
quent. Should the presence of a vessel of war pre- 
vent them from settling these disputes on the spot, 
they are generally decided on the islands where they 
land to open their oysters. In order to check such 
quarrels, which, if permitted, would lead to general 
confusion, two government vessels are usually cruis- 
ing on the bank. 

“Their boats are of various sizes, and of various 
construction, averaging from ten to fifty tons. 
During one season it is computed that the island of 
Bahrein furnishes, of all sizes, three thousand five 
hundred; the Persian coast, one hundred; and the 
space between Bahrein and the entrance to the Gulf, 
including the Pirate Coast, seven hundred. ‘The 
value of the pearls obtained at these several ports is 
estimated at forty lacs of dollars, or four hundred 
thousand pounds. Their boats carry a crew varying 
from eight to forty men, and the number of mariners 
thus employed at the height of the season is rather 
above thirty thousand. None receive any definite 
wages, but each has a share of the profits upon the 
whole. A small tax is also levied on each boat by 
the Sheikh of the port to which it belongs. During 
this period they live on dates and fish, of which the 
latter are numerous and good, and to such meagre 
diet our small presents of rice were a most welcome 
addition. Where polypi abound, they envelope 
themselves in a white garment ; but in general, with 
the exception of a cloth around their waist, they are 
perfectly naked. When about to proceed to business, 
they divide themselves into two parties, one of which 
remains in the boat to haul up the others who are 
engaged in diving. The latter having provided them- 
selves with a small basket, jump overboard, and 
place their feet on a stone, to which a line is attach- 
ed. Upon a given signal, this is let go, and they 
sink with it to the bottom. When the oysters are 
thickly clustered, eight or ten may be procured at 
each descent ; the line is then jerked, and the person 
stationed in the boat hauls the diver up with as 
much rapidity as possible. The period during which 
they can remain under water has been much over- 
rated ; one minute is the average, and I never knew 
them, but on one occasion, to exceed a minute and 
a half. 

“ Accidents do not very frequently occur from 
sharks, but the sawfish (the Antiguorum of Linnzus) 
is much dreaded. Instances were related to me 
where the divers had been completely cut in two by 
these monsters, which attain, in the Persian Gulf, a 
far larger size than in any other part of the world 
where I have met with them. As the character of 
this fish may not be familiar .» the general reader, 1 
will add a few words in the way of description. They 
are of an oblong rounded form, their head being 
somewhat flattened from the fore part, and tapering 
more abruptly towards the tail. ‘They usually mea- 
sure from thirteen to fifteen feet in length, being 
covered with a coriaceous skin, of « dark colour 
above, but white beneath. The terrific weapon from 
whence they derive their name, is a flat projecting 
snout, six feet in length, four inches in breadth, armed 
on either side with spines resembling the teeth of a 
shark. 

“ Diving is considered very detrimental to health, 
and without doubt it shortens the life of those who 
much practise it. In order to uid the retention af 
the breath, the diver places a piece of elastic horn 
over his nostrils, which binds them closely together. 














1 Not Johasmi, as Mr. Welisted writes the name. 
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He does not enter the boat'tach time he rises to the 
surface, ropes being attached to the side, to which he 
clings, until he has obtained: breath for another at- 
tempt. As soon as the fishérmen have filled their 
boats, they proceed to some of the 4slands with which 
the bank is studded, and there, with masts, oars, and 
sails, construct tents. They estimate the unopened 
oysters at two dollars a hundred.” sd aa 

We have heard, from good authority, an ac- 
count of the origin of the pearl fishery at Bah- 
rain, which, though like the history of most 
origins, it contains something very dubitable, 
yet unquestionably has its foundation in fact. -It 
appears, that in the sea off the island of Bahrain, 
and on the pearl bank, there is a freshwater 
spring, like that in the gulf of Spezzia, which is 
distinguishable at the surface, where its waters, 
nevertheless, are too much mixed with those of 
the sea to be fit for drinking. The Arabs on 
the coast, however, as the story goes, soon con- 
trived to avail themselves of so copious a supply 
of the needful element. They dived with the 
skins, or water-bags, and holding these over the 
spring, they filled them; the skins, when filled, 
impelled upwards by the current, and buoyant 
by the relative lightness of the fresh water, rose 
of themselves to the surface, and helped the men 
toascend, They thus became expert divers, and 
then turned their skill to account in fishing for 
pearl oysters. 








Diary illustrative of the Times of George the 
Fourth, interspersed with Original Letters 
from the late Queen Caroline, and from various 
other Distinguished Personages. 2 vols. Col- 
burn. 

From the first announcement of this work, 
and after reading the trumpeting paragraphs, so 
rich in their promise of scandal, we looked for- 
ward to the publication with apprehension ; and 
our worst fears are amply justified. From the 
names, alone, which glitter in ‘the rubrick,” it 
was evident, that “a show up,” as it is called, 
was in contemplation; and we were fully pre- 
pared either for a fabricated catchpenny, (the 
least evil of the two,) or a betrayal of confidence 
in some quarter in which treachery would be most 
revolting. So much has been made public, con- 
cerning the life and misfortunes of the late 
Queen, concerning the wrongs heaped like coals 
of fire on her -head, and the fatal re-action they 
were calculated to excite in her weak and fro- 
ward disposition, that fresh information concern- 
ing “her faults and her sorrows” could only come 
from some individual domiciled under her roof, 
bound to her by the most sacred obligations of 
hospitality and of trust, and, in all likelihood, 
by every tie of gratitude for favours conferred 
and distinctions accorded. From the legitimate 
sources of historic data, nothing either piquant 
er original could be expected; and we cannot 
say, that we have been disappointed in our pro- 
phetic estimate of what the work would be, ad- 
mitting that it was genuine. Genuine, we must 
acknowledge that it is; and it would be difficult 
to sav, which of the parties concerned, the King, 
the Queen, or the numberless third persons here 
dragged before the tribunal of the public, has 
been most deeply injured, by the indiscretion, or 
worse than indiscretion, of the writer of the MS. 
or its owner. 

Touching the genuineness, there is this sin- 
gularity to be observed, that, whereas in works 
of like character great effort is usually expended 
to give them an air of vraisemblance, which they 
are not entitled to, in this, as much pains have 
been taken to confer on it an appearance of fraud 
and infidelity. ‘The reader, however, cannot 
fail to notice the discrepancies” (sayeth the ad- 
vertisement with a praiseworthy candour,) which 
occur in the work, and more particularly in the 
earlier portions of it, by which it would appear 





to have been the intention of the editor, who 


first undertook to prepare it for press, to dis- 
guise, by assuming the masculine style in the 
journal, and substituting the feigned for the 
real sex of the personage addressed in the 


letters, the evident fact of the former having 


been written by a female, and of the latter being 
communications to one of the same sex.’”’ With- 
out pausing to examine whether this forced ad- 
mission is true in all its parts,—whether two 
hands really have been employed in bringing 
out the work, or whether the attempted mystifi- 
cation was abandoned in the progress, as un- 
tenable by the party who commenced it,—we 
shall only remark, that ‘for the better carrying 
on of this plot,” such liberties have been taken 
by the alteration of the MS., the substitution of 
passages, or the introduction of matter evidently 
fictitious, as would leave the guilty party with- 
out claim to eredibility. But there is in every 
page such internal evidence, not only that the 
testimony is that of an eye-witness, but, as we 
think, of the individuality of the deponent, that 
we do not hesitate to take it as a fair transcript 
of impressions honestly formed, and to believe 
that truth is told, as far as the journalist was 
capable of perceiving or appreciating it. 

Of that capability we have considerable doubts; 
for whether we regard the author as recording 
in unsuspicious simplicity, the disgraceful habits 
and conduct of the parties, whom she has so 
deeply compromised, or take her as one who 
knowing what she was about, yet consented to 
retain a situation which exposed her to such 
scenes, and to sanction by her presence such 
levities, we must equally consider her as very 
weak, or something much worse. Between these 
doubts the reader is maintained in frequent os- 
cillation : for if, sometimes, scandals are related 
with a cool cynicism, that looks like inapprehen- 
siveness, in others the text is corrected by a Mrs. 
Candour-like annotation from the sot-disant 
editor, which, though it makes the matter worse 
than before, at the same time betrays a full con- 
sciousness of the impropriety of the revelation. 

As to the question of authorship, every page 
identifies itself as the work of an inmate, not 
merely of the royal residence, but of the royal 
drawing-room; and we naturally ask ourselves, 
for what purpose this revelation has been made. 
Was it to serve and to protect the memory of a 
benefactor? That memory is most uselessly, most 
heartlessly betrayed. Was it torevenge an injury 
long rankling in a vindictive mind? The fre- 
quent proclamation of the Queen’s wrongs, and 
the just and indignant reference of her foibles 
to the right cause, prove to the contrary. Was 
it in the interest of truth, and in a spirit of phi- 
losophic indifference to all other considerations ? 
No; notwithstanding all the author's opportuni- 
ties of private observation, there is absolutely no 
new light thrown upon the great outlines of the 
Queen’s case—nothing illustrative of the public 
history of the events, or calculated to clear up 
any disputed points in the ordinary narratives of 
the transactions. Amidst endless details of the 
Queen’s inconsiderateness, folly, obstinacy, wil- 
fulness, and improper levity, (natural fruits of 
neglect, ill-treatment, and inveterate persecution, 
on a mind feeble, and right royally mis-educated, ) 
there is no fact related which goes conclusively 
tocriminate her-—none to demonstrate her inno- 
cence. While the work helps to substantiate 
many trifles against the Queen, or the woman, 
it discloses nothing to redeem her opponents. 
For the interests of truth, then, it does nothing ; 
to those of humanity it does much evil. 

Again, was the publication a reluctant sacrifice 
to pecuniary necessity? Can it be possible, that 
one so elevated in rank and station, as were all 
the ladies placed about the Queen, sliould be 
so abandoned by her noble relations, as to be re- 


duced to such a necessity? or, being so, is it pos: 





sible that she should sink under the temptation? 
It will be clear, even on a hasty perusal of the 
volumes, that the number of females who could 
have obtained the information there communié 
eated, was very small; and a closer inspection of 
dates and places, must bring the authorship home 
to one special individual, with all the force of 
circumstantial inference ; and that, too, notwith- 
standing the mystification employed to conceal 
her, and some occasional passages, borrowed ap- 
parently from other authorities, and engrafted 
into the journal, probably asa blind. At that lady 
the public finger will be pointed; and it would be 
an absurd affectation of delicacy to conceal from 
her, that to her all eyes will be directed as the 
author. If—which we sincerely hope—this is 
the result of the malicious contrivance of ani 
enemy, or if, by a felonious attack on her eseru- 
toire, she has been involuntarily committed by 
the publication, it behoves her promptly to vin- 
dicate her character, and denounce the traitor. 
There are two persons prominently put forward, 
as present on very many occasions with the nar- 
rator at particular scenes. Those ladies must 


-know, whether any such third female was there; 


and if so, who she was. The fact of authorshi 
may then be reduced to an absolute certainty, if 
those noble ladies will but take the pains to tax 
their memories. We pause for a reply. 

But to return from the author to the work : in- 
dependently of the treachery to the most un- 
happy heroine of its story, it exhibits a curious 
portrait of the moral obliquity of the party, who- 
ever she be, that dictated it. In every page 
there is some uficalled-for revival of by-gone 
scandals, some unnecessary wound inflicted on 
private feclings, some reckless display of indivi- 
dual vice in high places, such as hes been most 
unjustly attributed exclusively to plebeian malig- 
nity, or to vulgar radicalism; and all this is set 
down with a seeming insensibility to the atroci- 
ties related, while the whole is discoloured by a 
sickly sentimentality of morals, content to dwell 
in decencies for ever. Nothing, for instance, can 
be more detestable, than the revival of poor 
Shelley’s opinions, which, however mistaken, 
were honestly entertained; nothing more un- 
christian and presumptuous, than the inference 
subtlely conveyed in thyee notes of admiration, 
that his death was a direct judgment of heaven 
for his imputed impiety. ‘This reference, so cal- 
culated to give pain to a living father, widow, 
and son, is the more wanton, because the letter 
in which it is introduced, written by a very young 
man, has no possible connexion with the argu- 
ment of the volume. By the way, this correspon- 
dent, perhaps for the purpose of mystification, is 
made to figure on one occasion as C. R., and on an- 
other as C. K.S. What again can be advanced in 
justification of the allusions to Lady O——, Lady 
, or the private and family anecdotes of 
Lady W. R. and numberless others? Or what 
can be said for the revival of an absurd libel on 
the birth and privileges of a noble duke? If the 
daily journalizing of the worst faults of a pro- 
tectress and a friend be a deliberate infamy, this 
indiscriminate raking into the mud and mire of 
aristocratic scandals, aprocryphal and orthodox, 
without purpose, and independent of end, is evi- 
dence scarcely less revolting of a corrupted na- 
ture. Then, for the qualifying notes, they are, 
or are not, the work of the author of the text; and 
in either case they are basely hypocritical. How 
much easier and better would it have been, to 
have cancelled all unjustifiable attacks on cha- 
racter, if filthy lucre had not required their pre- 
servation. A large part of the work is made up 





of this episodical matter, having no possible re- 
lation to the Queen, nor any obvious end, except 
the propagation of scandal. Against those parts 
which really concern the Queen and her com- 
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panions, (bating the impropriety and _ perfidy 


of the narrative), there is nothing to be said; 

the veracity (we repeat it) is naive to unfeeling- 

ness. The character of Caroline is brought for- 

ward in its strongest and worst light, and the | 
worthlessness of the associates she so unfortu- | 
nately adopted, is made the subject of unsparing | 
comment. But if the narrative is deficient in a | 
generous candour, it is not wanting in vivacity, | 
nor in that knowledge of courts, which experi- | 
ence must instil even into the least observant 

and dullest of their inmates. Had we been less 

disgusted, we might have been amused by the 

perusal; and even when we most reprobated, we 

could not always avoid a smile at some trait or 

sketch of a well-known character, which recalled 

scenes and personages of auld lang syne, with a | 
mischievous fidelity. 

We have spoken of this production with a 
severity, which comes from the heart; and we 
should have wished to justify its unsparingness 
by quotation. ‘The volumes are scored with our 

encil from beginning to end for this purpose ; 
bat we cannot bring ourselves to propagate the 
scandal by means of extracts. 





Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England 
Jrom the Commencement of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury. By Hannah Lawrance. Moxon. 

Tue general historians of*the country, or rather, 

we should say, of its governors, have usually 

passed over the queens consort as beings created 
solely “ to suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” 
and, except when accident has called a female 
sovereign to co-operate in the actual question of 
public affairs, they have confined their notices 
of such personages very closely to the diplomacy 
which led to their marriages. It is not, however, 

in such exceptional cases that the sphere of a 

woman’s influence is the most extended, nor 

that her personal history is most closely con- 
nected with the character and fortunes of the 
eople over whom she reigns. But a new spirit 

is now breathed into history ; the growing im- 

portance of the people, and the desire for infor- 

mation more congenial to their own interests 
and feelings, which has been awakened within 
them, has turned the attention of the historian 
from the illustration of kingcraft to the exterior 
condition of nations,—from those events which 
have desolated kingdoms and proved the scourges 
of humanity, to the less salient series by which 
civilization has been advanced, and in which the 
people, instead of being merely passive victims, 
lave actively co-operated towards their own 
advancement. It is in this interior history of a 
country that female influence must have found 
its fittest cpportunities for display ; and the grow- 
ing disposition’ to search out and describe the 
domestic habits, feelings, condition, aud progress 
of the masses must inevitably bring the historic 
inquirer into more frequent contact with the 
female sovereigns, who, while their husbands 
were abroad on war, or pre-occupied with general 
politics at home, most commonly gave direc- 
tion to the current of domestic opinions, and 
set the fashion of private life. :; 
Whether the authoress of the volume before 
us was led to her subject by this new course of 
historic pursuit, or whether her choice of subject 
has necessitated a better acquaintance with the 
popular part of history, we know not; but what- 
ever be the cause, the effect is a narrative more 
varied than that of ordinary histories, and a 
display of many curious particulars of domestic 
manners, not commonly known to the majority 
of readers, The work, therefore, is as much, if 
not more, a history of the ages in which the 
respective queens flourished, their arts, insti- 
tutes, opinions, and progress, as of the queens 
themselves; and some, perhaps, mistaking this 








fact, will consider the narrative overladen with 


illustration, and will object to what constitutes 
the excellence of the picture, its lights and its 
colouring. 

Another cause which may have assisted in 
turning the attention of the authoress to her 
subject is the publications which have been 
made of our national records. In these me- 
morials of the daily transactions of courts and 
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| advantages. On the itffluencé of the lea 


governments are preserved, as flies in amber, | 


the richest and choicest anecdotes, illustrative 
of English society, and of personal peculi- 
arities; and it is impossible to run over their 
pages without discovering traces innumerable 
of the character of illustrious contemporary 
females, and of the influence which their example 
and deeds must have exerted on the spirit of 
their age. 

The work under review commences (we think 
judiciously) with “Good Queen Maude.” ‘The 
application of so popular an epithet implies in 
itself a prominence and distinctness of character 
net ordinarily to be found in the female oc- 
cupants of thrones; and the bare fact is suffi- 
cient ground for anticipation, that the person so 
marked must have far outstepped the ordinary 
pale of a palace life. ‘The “good queen” was 
the grand-niece of Edmund Ironside. ‘The 
claim of her uncle Edgar to the succession 
having been set aside in favour of Duke William 
of Normandy, the latter, as is well known, by the 
conquest of the country, made good the royal 
legacy of the Confessor in his favour, and esta- 
blished a new dynasty on the English throne. 
On this occasion the grandmother of Maude 
fled with her two daughters, Christina and Mar- 
garet, to Scotland, where the latter married 
the famous Malcolm Canmore, and contributed 
much to hasten the then nascent civilization of 
his country. On the death of Malcolm, his 
daughter Maude was sent to England, and con- 
signed to the care of her aunt Christina, who, 
in the year 1085, had taken the veil. In the 
abbeys of Wilton and of Romsey she received 


rned in’ 
the dark ages, Miss Lawrance makes the fol- 
lowing judicious remark :— 5, 

“The middle ages were eras of action, of busy and 
unceasing employment. Society was emerging from 
barbarism, and required new laws, new institutions, 
even new languages ; and the benefits of the con- 
.yept-school May be traced, not in folios of refined 
speculation, and elaborate research, but in the insti- 
tutions of the land—in our statute books, in our 
parliamentary enactments, in our Magna Charta. 
Nor, in a more strictly literary point of view, were 
these convent-schools deficient : from the cell of the 
mouk came forth many a homily which taught the 
great truths of religion, and many a chronicle which 
told the events of past and contemporary times.” 

While on this topic we cannot withhold an- 
other short extract, not only for the positive 
light it throws on the general subject, but for 
the sake of the particular anecdote, of which 
many Cambridge men are perhaps ignorant, 
concerning the origin of that university :— 

“In Ingulphus’s account of Croyland we find that 
its school, even at the commencement of the eleventh 
century, was well supplied with scholars, the children 
of the neighbouring residents; and its library well- 
fitted with books. The picture which the abbot of 
Croyland gives of the venerable Turketul visiting 
the novices and pupils daily, inspecting their pro- 
gress, and encouraging the more diligent by little 
gifts of * figs, dried raisins, nuts, or almonds, or more 
frequently apples and pears,’ which &n attendant 
carried for him in a basket, is a pleasing trait, which 
proves that in these convent-schools nothing of the 
stern and severe discipline of more modern grammar 
schools was known. 

“The example and vigilant superintendence of 
Lanfrane soon awakened in these seclusions a gene- 
ral and energetic spirit of improvement. At Saint 
Albans, the monastery whose abbot took precedence 
of every other abbot of the kingdom, the tran- 
scription of books proceeded rapidly ; for Lanfrane 
furnished copies. In the cathedral library of Exe- 
ter, about the same period, a collection of books, 


| very extensive for that period, was formed; and 


her education, and remained until Henry the First | 


of England, anxious to conciliate the people and 
to maintain himself on his usurped throne, 
sought the Saxon princess in marriage—an 
event at which the chronicler declares that “ the 
joy of the nation’ knew no bounds.” ‘That the 
restoration of the Saxon line in her person, and 
the prospect of Saxon influences in the councils 
of the state, must have contributed much to this 
joy, will be readily surmised; but that the per- 
sonal gnalities of Maude went for much more in 
maintaining and confirming the sentiment, is 
equally clear. The child of one woman of 
superior mind and acquirements, and brought 
up by another equally celebrated for all the 
accomplishments then known, she could scarcely 
fail to become one of the marking personages of 
her age. At that period, while the education of 
men of the world was closely confined to those 
personal exercises which fitted them for the one 
great business of life, war, (‘the far-famed 
Malcolm Canmore was unable to read a sylla- 
ble”), that of females of the highest class ex- 
tended over all the knowledge which the church 
possessed ; and without pausing to examine how 
much: or how little that all was, it is obvious 
that the mere fact of an ability to read, write, 
and to understand the Latin authors, must have 
given the women a range of thought sufficient 
to render their personal characters anything but 
a matter of indifference. It has been too much 
a fashion with modern writers to undervalue the 
attainments of the so-called dark ages; it should 
be remembered, that as knowledge was scanty 
and circumscribed, its influence must have been 
extensive; and that in proportion to the unhappi- 
ness of an epoch is the overwhelming greatness 
of those who in any respect rise above its dis- 





among them that valuable MS., although in the 
despised language of Saxon-England, found a place. 
Glastonbury, too, began to boast her library ; and 
Croyland, stimulated to yet farther exertions by the 
awakening spirit around, made such numerous ad- 
ditions to its library, that at the period of its fatal 
fire, in 1091, seven hundred volumes were consumed. 

“This most disastrous event was, however, even- 
tually beneficial to the cause of learning: for, dur- 
ing the rebuilding of the monastery, Joffrid, who 
was then abbot, sent ‘master Geslebert, with three 
other monks, to the manor of Cottingham, near 
Cambridge.’ These four, who were all teachers, 
went every day over to Cambridge, and there hired 
a barn, in which they gave public lectures. The 
barn in a short time overflowed, and the scholars 
dispersed over the town. The order of the lectures 
was then thus arranged. Early in the morning, 
brother Odo, an excellent grammarian gave lectures 
in grammar; at one, brother Terricus, an acute 
sophist, read Aristotle’s logic; at three, brother 
William gave lectures on Tully’s rhetoric and 
Quintillian ; while master Geslebert, the professor 
of theology, not understanding English, but well 
versed in French and Latin, preached to the people. 
Thus, from the hired barn of the wandering scholar 
and his three obscure companions, do the lordly 
towers and palace-colleges of Cambridge owe their 
rise.” 

The good queen Maude is said to have shown 
the fruit of her early education by actively co- 
operating with her husband, the beau clere of 
his age, in all manner of encouragement to 
learning and to learned men. ‘“ At all times,” 
says Malmsbury, “crowds of visitants and disours 
were in endless multitudes entering and depart- 
ing from her superb dwelling ; for this the king's 
liberality commanded, and her own kindness 
and affability attracted.” It may be supposed 
that her profuse liberality to learned men and to 
the poets of her day, must have fallen in part 





upon those of her own country, and counter- 
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acted the preference shown by the nobility to- 


wards those who wrote and spoke in French. 
The policy of the king must have naturally dis- 
posed him to favour the Saxon literature, and 
he is said even to have translated AZsop into 
that tongue. But a female's delight in the 


minstrelsy of her vernacular language must have | 


reflected on it a still greater degree of lustre 
and consequence in the eyes of the proud barons 
of Normandy. 

The influence of the queen, however, extended 
to the more substantial interests of her subjects. 
Conscious of the advantages she had derived 
from a conventual education, she was a liberal 
and active patroness of those establishments, 
and it further appears that the first stone bridge 
erected in England, at Bow, over the river Lea, 
was built by her direction. A remarkable in- 
stance of her beneficence was the Leper Hospi- 
tal which she founded at St. Giles’s in the Fields, 
probably the earliest domestic receptacle for that 
malady, which then formed the peculiar scourge 
of society. “It was at the gate of this establish- 
ment that, towards the close of the fourteenth 
centuty, when the gallows were removed from 
the Elms to the north land of the wall belonging 
to the hospital, that the singular custom was 
observed, the presenting to the criminals on their 
way to execution a large bowl of ale, termed the 
St. Giles’s bowl.” 

In affair? of state Maude never interfered, 
unhappily perhaps for her husband and _ his 
people ; but “ unlike her mother, she was neither 
the cherished wife nor the respected adviser of 
her husband,” who, having married her for 
policy, appears to have treated her with some- 
thing very like neglect. Amidst all the wealth 
and honours he lavished on her, no hint has 
escaped to posterity to prove that he loved her 
living or mourned her when dead. After a 
reign of seventeen years and six months, divided 
between deyotion, charity, and literature, ‘“ she 
was snatched away,” says Malmsbury, “ to the 
great loss of the people, but her own great 
advantage,” in May 1118. 

To the good queen Maude succeeded, as the 
consort of Henry, Adelais, daughter of Godfry 
of Louvaine, who figures in the pages of our 
authoress as a great encourager of learning and 
a founder of monasteries; we must, however, 
confine our notice of queen “ Aliz la bele” to the 
complimentary verses addressed to her by Henry 
of Huntingdon, recorded in the following trans- 
lation ;— 

What crown would’st choose, O fairest one ? why seek for 
thee the gem ? 

Jewels will fade upon that brow, nor glow the diadem. 

That gorgeous clothing, hence away; by Nature thou'rt 
so drest, 

That she herself can add no more, but owns thee loveliest: 

Hence, gems and pearls—aye, hence; sweet queen, their 
fading lustre see ; 

They add = beauty to that brow, but borrow light from 
thee. 


Of Maude of Boulogne, the wife of Stephen, 
our notice must also be brief :— 

“Of the early life of the subject of our present 
memoir, Maude of Boulogne, very little is known. 
Her father, Eustace, count of Boulogne, was early 
distinguished by his bravery, and accompanied his 
two brothers, Godfrey and Baldwin, with their 
gallant army, in that first crusade, when the banner 
of the cross was planted on the walls of Jerusalem, 
and his most chivalrous brother hailed by the united 
voice of the Christian army as alone worthy to be 
their king. * * The date and circumstances of his 
decease are unknown, Young Maude, as his only 
child, became inheritrix both of his English and 
continental possessions; and the king (Henry I.), 
anxious to secure these important estates in his 
family, married her to his favourite nephew, Stephen, 
the third son of his sister Adela. 

“Although Maude of Boulogne neither by birth 


nor marriage was entitled to a crown, yet few of 


the daughters of princes could boast relationship 
with so many crowned heads. Two of her father’s 
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| brothers had 
| kingdom of Jerusalem: on her mother’s side, her 
| grandfather, grandmother, and three uncles, wore, 

successively, the Scottish crown; while her aunt 
| was the queen of England. 

“ From the circumstance of her numerous English 
relations, and her large English possessions, it seems 
| probable that Maude of Boulogne received her 
| education in England. Under the auspices of that 
aunt, whom in her general character she so greatly 
resembled, and after whom most probably she had 
been named.” 

Passing over the political narrative and the 
authoress’s sketch of the battle of the Standard, 
| we come to the record of a siege of Dover, 
successfully undertaken by this queen in person. 

“The next notice that we find of the queen is in 
the spring of the succeeding year, when David of 
Scotland having again crossed the border, to main- 
tain the right of the empress Maude, advanced as 
far as Durham. Thither the queen went, and by 
entreaty and persuasion at length prevailed on her 
uncle to conclude a peace with her husband; which 
although considered by Stephen’s partizans scarcely 
so advantageous as had been expected, still relieved 
for a short season the northern parts of the kingdom 
from the incursions of a dreaded foe.” 


But the great stene of Maude of Boulogne’s 
distinguished career, commenced after the fatal 
battle of Lincoln, which placed her husband a 
prisoner in the hands of the Empress Maude, 
and seemed to have fixed the crown of England 
definitively on her head. 

“ This melancholy reverse of fortune seems to 
have rendered Stephen even more than ever the 
favourite of the people; and all the chronicles re- 
cord their sorrow and indignation, when the news of 
his captivity was made known. In what part of the 
kingdom Maude of Boulogne was, at the period of 
this fatal battle, no chronicle informs us. It is not 
improbable that she was in London; since we find 
that it was not until more than three months after 
the empress’s coronation at Winchester, that she in- 
duced her liege subjects, the citizens, to open their 
gates to receive her. Whether the queen, however, 
were residing among her faithful and attached citi- 
zens of London or not, we find that they took every 
opportunity of aiding her in the anxious exertions 
which she now made to obtain her husband’s re- 
lease. * * 

* Intoxicated with her proud fortune, the Empress 
Maude determined to make the Londoners feel the 
weight of her vengeance; she imposed on them a 
heavy fine, haughtily rejecting their prayer, ‘ to be 
governed according to the laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor ;’ and when a deputation from them were ad- 
mitted to her presence, and petitioned for some re- 
mission of their heavy fine, ‘ she, with fierce coun- 
tenance, her forehead wrinkled into frowns, and all 
feminine sweetness exiled from her face, drove them 
away with intolerable indignation,’ reminding them 
that they had been always willing to expend their 
wealth in the king’s service, and in conspiring against 
her; and that therefore she would neither ‘ spare 
them in anything, nor relax in the smallest matter.’ 
From this day, ‘the Londoners, ever suspicious, 
and murmuring among themselves,’ says Malmsbury, 
‘broke out into open expressions of hatred,’ as indeed 
they might very naturally. But too self-willed to 
listen to argument, and too blinded by prosperity to 
foresee the coming storm, the empress at the same 
time rejected the second and most earnest supplica- 
tion of the anxious queen, whose prayer, that her 
husband might be released on condition of his yield- 
ing up the kingdom, and becoming a voluntary exile 
with her, in some far distant land (probably that 
land the scene of her family’s proudest triumphs, 
Palestine,) was met, not only with scornful rejection 
by the empress, but with ‘ scoffs and taunts, and 
harsh and injurious revilings,’ of her attendant cour- 
tiers. While yet more, to fill up the measure of her 
scornful folly, she refused the most powerful church- 
man in the kingdom—him whose hand had placed 
on her head his brother’s crown—the trifling boon 
that Stephen’s eldest son Eustace should possess his 
mother’s inheritance. 

“ Disdaining farther supplication, and depending 
on the aid of her tried friends the Londoners, Maude 








swayed the warrior-sceptre of the 





of Boulogne now sent summonses to William d°Y 
who was in Kent, to collect an army, and with her 
son Eustace be prepared to meet her; while she in 
the meantime ‘ sent over from the opposite side of 
the river a most gallant array of soldiers;’ and the 
united forces commenced a fierce and sanguinary 
warfare against the friends and adherents of the em. 
press in Surrey. Still, although war was raging on 
the opposite side of the river, and the hostility of the 
Londoners was very clearly expressed, the empress 
thought not of danger; not even until the day when, 
as she was sitting down to dinner, a loud tumult was 
heard outside the gates of the castle, where she had 
taken her residence (probably Baynard’s castle), and 
she was warned by a secret messenger, that unless 
she saved herself by instant flight, she would fall into 
the hands of the queen’s army. Leaving the table 
cloth spread on the board, the empress and her suite 
mounted on the swiftest horses, fled as for their lives, 
and soon passing the city walls, pursued their way to 
Oxford, followed by numbers of the citizens, who, 
but for the extreme swiftness of their flight, would 
have overtaken and brought them back. 

“Ere the empress was out of sight, Maude of 
Boulogne and her army entered London; and the 
citizens, crowding round this gentle but high-minded 
woman, spontaneously swore allegiance to her and 
their captive sovereign. But to have chased away 
the empress, although from the capital of her king- 
dom, brought no gladness of heart to Maude of 
Boulogne, while her husband remained prisoner in 
the hands of his enemies. She therefore entered 
into a negotiation with her perjured but most power- 
ful brother-in-law, the bishop of Winchester, and 
received from him assurances that, disgusted with 
the haughtiness of the empress, he had determined 
to throw the weight of his influence again into the 
cause of Stephen. * * 

“ Instantly on receiving this unwelcome news, the 
empress summoned to her standard her brave bro- 
ther-in-law the earl of Gloster, the numerous barons 
who stil! adhered to her cause, and sent a pressing 
message to her uncle David of Scotland, to repair to 
her at Winchester, whither she proceeded with her 
army. © ® 

“ But Maude of Boulogne was not inactive: she 
summoned her brave and trusty William d°Y pres 
and earl Waleran; and with a numerous company 
of Londoners she advanced to Winchester, to succour 
her brother-in-law, whose episcopal palace, situated 
scarcely an arrow-shot from the castle, was sustain- 
ing an active siege. Seven weeks did the contest of 
these rival queens continue; and during this time 
the wealthy and royal city of Winchester incurred 
irreparable injury. By night and by day, fires, 
caused by the inflammable missiles cast from the 
castle battlements and the towers of the episcopal 
palace against each other, broke out in the city; 
and ere the long siege concluded, two abbeys and 
forty churches, besides private dwellings, were con- 
sumed. 

“ At length success, far more complete than her 
own hopes, or even the expectations of her warmest 
partizans had warranted, crowned the strenuous ex- 
ertions of Maude of Boulogne. The castle yielded; 
the empress and her whole army fled; while, not 
merely did many wealthy and powerful nobles fall 
into the hands of the pursuing victors, but earl Robert 
of Gloster was made prisoner. The joy of the queen 
at this last most important advantage, knew no 
bounds ; for she now felt assured that her husband’s 
release from captivity was at hand;'and anxious to 
secure this end, for which alone she had laboured so 
unceasingly for the last six months, she entered into 
immediate negotiations with her prisoner, * * 

“ But at length, after many fruitless conferences 
and many long delayed negotiations, Gloster was ex- 
changed, on All-Saints’-day, for Stephen, who, after 
a captivity of nine months, was again restored to 
freedom. 

“ From this period to thatf her too early death, 
the history of Maude of Boulogne will be found 
rather in the pages of the Monasticon, than in the 
records of the chronicler. Early in the following 


year, not improbably from feelings of gratitude to 
Heaven for the liberation of her husband, she founded 
and endowed the Cistercian abbey of Coggeshall ; 
she also, about this time, like her aunt and name 
sake, upon the death of the abbess of Barking, took 
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the administration of the affairs of that convent, until ; 
the election of a successor, into her own hands. * * | 

“The last work of charity and devotion in which | 
Maude of Boulogne engaged, was the foundation of 
St. Katherine near the Tower, which was founded in 
1148 for the repose of the souls of Baldwin and 
Maude, the two eldest children of the queen, both 
of whom died in infancy. The site, on which there 
was a mill, she purchased of the priory of the Holy 
Trinity, to whose superintendence she committed 
the new foundation. It consisted of a master, bre- 
thren, sisters, and alms people; and the revenues 
and endowments were most ample. The queens 
consort of England are by law perpetual patronesses, 
this hospital being considered part of their dower ; 
‘they nominate, pleno jure, the master, brethren, and 
sisters; may increase or lessen their number; and 
remove them, alter the statutes, or make new, at 
their pleasure.’ For many centuries did the lowly 
towers of Saint Katherine attract the gaze, and the 
prayer of the outward-bound mariner ; and through 
many generations was the topsail lowered in reve- 
rence to its tutelar saint, as the well-manned galley, 
or huge carrack, laden with the precious freights of 
early commerce, slowly passed along. But those 
towers have crumbled into dust; and the noble 
church, erected in later days by a sister queen, has 
been but as yesterday ruthlessly destroyed :—of all 
the establishments founded by the pious gratitude of 
Maude of Boulogne, not even a nodding arch or a 
shattered column remains.” 

Our readers are, no doubt, aware that though 
the merchant ships of London ride over the spot 
where once stood the “ noble towers” of St. Ka- 
therine’s, and “not even a nodding arch or 
shattered column remains to indicate Maude’s 
noble charity,” the foundation itself still subsists 
inthe Regent’s Park; and that a Protestant con- 
vent of St. Katherine’s affords, to this day, a 
comfortable subsistence to its lay sisters, at the 
nomination of the queens consort of England. 

Maude of Boulogne died at Hevingham castle, 
in Essex, May 3, 1151. 

Next week we shall proceed with our notice 
of this interesting volume, and of the heroines it 
records. 











Memoirs of Joseph Holt, General of the Irish 
Rebels in 1798. Edited from his original | 
manuscript, &e. by T. Crofton Croker, Esq. 
2 vols. Colburn. 

Tuts is an interesting book—and genuine as well 

as interesting; wherefore it is douhly welcome 

in these days of literary fraud and manufacture. 

The original manuscript is in the possession of 

Sir William Betham—written, so the preface 

tells us, in the richest Malaprop spelling; for 

Holt, though a brave and prudent general, and 

anything, as we shall see, but the “low fellow” 

described by Sir Richard Musgrave, was not a 

man of much book-learning. Mr. Crofton Croker 

has performed his editorial duties carefully: 
though in his manner there is a spirit manifest, 
which is calculated to stir up a “little crooked 
thing,” to ask the question, why one obviously 
holding such opinions, should edit such a manu- 
script at all? Mr. Croker has a reasonable share 
of sympathy with his hero, but little or none 
with his hero’s cause. Now, if there be a strong 
point established” by these memoirs, it is, that 
the Irish rebellion of 1798 was largely Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic;—rather the offspring 
of private misery and oppression, than the slowly 
trained-up child of speculative and general dis- 
satisfaction—rather the rising up of a people, 
heart-sore, and hungry for justice and bread, 
than a conspiracy blown-up by factious priests, 
or fostered by foreign agents. So little willing, 
however, is Mr. Croker to admit the fact, which 

“points the moral” of these memoirs, that in 

the very outset of his task, he objects and qua- 

ifies :— 
“It may be urged, that so far from the rebellion 





of 1798, being a Roman Catholic conspiracy to over- 
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throw the Protestant Church, that a majority of Pro- 
testants were engaged as leaders in it, particularly 
at the commencement, and that they were in fact 
the persons with whom the design originated ; but I 
believe it will be found upon investigation, that these 
men, although nominally Protestants, that is, of Pro- 
testant descent or connexions, were actually either 
Deists or Atheists, like the Jacobins of France, whose 
proceedings had inflamed the imaginations of irre- 
ligious men, with a desire to see a new order of 
things. But at the period when Holt became con- 
nected with the Irish rebels, there can be no ques- 
tion that the grand bond of union which held them 
together was the Roman Catholic religion, and that 
they were engaged in a confederacy against all within 
what was regarded the heretical pale of the Protes- 
tant Church.” 

If this paragraph have any weight, it invali- 
dates the whole testimony offered by Holt; who 
again and again insists, that it was no desire on 
his part to rebel, but the constraining necessity 
consequent on brutal tyranny exercised over a 
loyal subject, which drove, not only himself, but 
many others (see p. 18 and 34, vol. 1,) to swell 
the ranks of the United Irishmen. Now, if we 
are not to believe Holt on this point, why upon 
any other?—why publish his autobiography ? 
Though superior to many a rofhance in interest, 
it is not as a romance that Mr. Crofton Croker 
has given it to the world. 

Having made our objection, let us turn to the 
book and its writer, and let them speak for them- 
selves. Joseph Holt was born in 1756, the 
younger son of a respectable farmer, in the 
County of Wicklow, descended from a family 
of Protestant settlers. He had naturally, he 
tells us, a turn for farming and a country life— 
and at the age of twenty-six married the daughter 
of another ‘‘ comfortable Protestant farmer,” and 
established himself substantially, being subse- 
quently nominated overseer of public works in 
the parish,—receiving a commission as deputy 
billet-master under Sir John Blaquiere ; and, 


| further, holding the office of Deputy Alnager 


for the counties of Wicklow and Wexford. But 
a drop of national blood—a French writer might 
call it, perhaps, E'spritde Donnybrook—ran in his 
veins: we have scarcely reached the third page 
of his narrative, before we find him, out of * ro- 
mantic pique, and just to show what might be 
done by a determined man,” volunteering to 
capture a noted robber, one Pat Rogers, whose 
gang was then the scourge of Wicklow county. 
for three months afterwards, “fired with the 
ardour of the chase,” and his recent success, 
Holt amused himself with tracking out and ap- 
prehending others of Pat Rogers’s tai/: andadds, 
‘**T had such an element in publishing criminals, 
as induced me to go to Dublin, where I appre- 
hended Martin Synnot, a celebrated coiner, in 
New Street, who had long evaded and defied 
justice * * * in fine, my name became a terror 
to evil doers.” 

This Quixotism, however, in support of the 
constituted authorities, came to a violent end 
early in “the fatal year 1798.” Holt and a 
Mr. , (we see not why Mr. Croker should 
suppress the name,) were at the Spring assizes 
appointed “ joint observers,” for the repair of a 
road leading from Newtown, Mount Kennedy, 
to Roundwood; “I,” says Holt, “advanced all 
the money and paid my people every Saturday 
night, Mr. never either attending to the 
business, or supplying a farthing ;” yet on apply- 
ing to the treasurer of the county for repayment, 
he found that Mr. had received the money. 
The case was so flagrant, that after many appli- 
cations Holt was paid, the treasurer undertaking 
to recover the money from Mr. ; where- 
upon this latter gentleman, crape-veiled by Mr. 
Croker, vowed revenge. We shall proceed with 
our narrative in Holt’s own words:— 

“T had that year made great exertions to finish 

















my road work, presented at the Spring Assizes, 
which I had accomplished, and was now cutting my 
turf, that I might have my summer work in a for- 
ward state, little dreaming of politics or ‘any other 
thing than my lawful affairs, or of the destiny which 
awaited me, or the enterprizes I should soon be called 
on to undertake. * * 

“One morning about half-past five, Mr. —— 
before-mentioned, of road money memory, came to 
my house with a party of the Fermanagh Militia, 
and calling my wife out, inquired where I was? She 
told him I was cutting turf, and he went away. He 
returned again about twelve o’clock, made the same 
inquiry, and went away. 

“TI returned home to dinner, and having heard of 
the visits of I began to suspect he meant me 
no good, and yet I could not imagine any mischief 
he could do me, as I knew there was no guilt in me. 
While I was musing about the matter, the serjeant’s 
wife came into the room much excited, and said to 
me, ‘God help you, poor man, your life is in 
danger.’ I rose up and asked her what she meant. 
She said, * Your house is condemned, and I am or- 
dered out of it, why I do not know.’ I went to the 
door, and from thence saw Mr. with a party of 
soldiers in the direction of the turf bog where I had 
been employed. 

“T recollected his threat of revenge, and judging 
of his malicious disposition from his burning his own 
tenants’ cabins, and shooting the man, as I have be- 
fore related, I felt that innocence would be no pro- 
tection against him, and that if he got me in his 
power, he would assuredly murder me. * * I there- 
fore thought it most prudent to get out of the fangs 
of this wolf; and I took my sword cane, a brace 
of pistols, and some money. Hastily bidding good 
bye to my wife, my son, and daughter, I left my 
home.” 

About seven o’clock on the same evening, on 
looking towards that home, Holt saw his house in 
flames! the cry of “United Irishman” having 
been raised against him by his persecutor. He 
was presently joined by his wife,—now a home- 
less beggar!—who informed him of what had 
passed; and the end was, that, seeing the fatal 
brand attached to his name, he had no choice 
but to cast in his lot, on the 10th of May, 1798, 
with ‘other unfortunate persecuted creatures 
like himself, at least one-third of whom were 
Protestants and loyal men,” and to take the 
rebels’ oath. 

Our quondam thief-taker, whose exploits, as 
he tells us, it would “ tire Fabian to relate,” was 
not likely to sink unnoticed among the common 
herd of insurgents. The number of rebels hidden 
in the Devil's Glen, where Holt had joined 
them, increased rapidly. A council was called 
by him, but the party not being disposed to 
move, Holt left them; “ and without intending, 
or hardly knowing what he was about, moved 
towards the ruins of his old dwelling, where his 
heart and affections were.” Ina glen behind 
Luggelaw Mountain, he fell in with another 
company of malcontents, commanded by a “ cu- 
rious little fellow,” one Colonel MacMahon, 
The latter, however, was but a rascal-rebel, who 
had proposed to his band to better their fortunes 
by housebreaking. In this goodly scheme Holt 
refused to participate, and for his denial nar- 
rowly escaped trial as a spy. Between Thursday 
and Saturday, however, he had made himself so 
well respected, that, upon the breaking up of 
the encampment, one hundred and eighteen of 
the party followed him, leaving the complement 
of two with MacMahon. It was necessary im- 
mediately to drill and organize this impromptu 
army; for which task our hero, having been once 
employed in the recruiting service, was fully 
qualified. Prisoners were taken, in the treatment 
of whom discretion as well as humanity was 
shown. The band increased daily: they began 
to manufacture the materials of warfare for 
themselves, “ Holt’s Mixture,” as the rude and 
inferior gunpowder they produced was called. 
In the gathering of simples for this elixir mortis, 
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singular agents were used : one of these, a “ tall, 
rattling, strong woman,” went to and fro on her 
errands of trust, under the nickname of the 
“ Moving Magazine.” 

“This heroine had a basket supplied with fruit, 
gingerbread, and such like trifles, as a cover to her 
real character ; she had also two large bags or pock- 
ets, one before and the other behind, under her pet- 
ticoats, where she stowed away ball cartridges and 
ammunition, which she obtained from the king’s 
troops, especially from the militia, who were gene- 
rally disaffected, and many of whom afterwards de- 
serted to me, and brought with them their arms and 
ammunition. William Colthurst, Esq. metamor- 
phosed Susy Toole, my ‘ Magazine,’ into a united 
Trishman, declaring in his testimony that every 
woman from Tinnahinch Bridge to Roundwood was 
a united Irishman. 

“My Moving Magazine’ was about thirty years 
of age; she was the daughter of Phelim Toole, a 
smith, near Annamoe, who having no son, employed 
Susy in handling the sledge. * * 

© With her outside dirty pepper-and-salt-coloured 
frieze cloak, her stoop, and dropped jaw, she could 
appear a decrepit, miserable baccagh, scarcely able 
to crawl; but when it was necessary to act with 
vigour, her powerful muscles and brawny limbs made 
her more than a match for many men.” 

It is impossible for us to follow, step by step, 
the increase and achievements of this band, in 
whose management Holt appears to have dis- 
played the best tactics of generalship. In the 
treatment of his prisoners, too, this ‘ low fellow,” 
as has already been mentioned, refrained from 
those atrocities, in which, during epochs of con- 
vulsion, human cruelty too often delights to find 
an outlet. Many persons of respectable station 
in society had now joined the band, which, ere 
long, merged in the army under General Roche. 
But with this person, who is described as brutal 
and overweening, our hero could not agree, in 
consequence of Roche's interference with his 
regiment; the quarrel, of course, winning addi- 
tional popularity for the latter among his own 
men, whom he kept separate from the rest of 
the army. The affair of Ballyellis shortly fol- 
lowed, when Holt acquired his first military re- 
putation, having taken the command for the 
day. He “was received by the Wexford gen- 
tlemen with acclamations of applause;”’ and pre- 
sently we read of one thousand and sixty men 
gathered round his flag,—which, for the benefit 
of the exact in small matters, “ was made of 
green serge, about the size of a large pocket- 
handkerchief; on one side the letters J. H. were 
marked in yellow paint, on the other a rude re- 
presentation of a harp.”* The victory at Bally- 
ellis supplied his army with ‘‘a great many ex- 
cellent horses, broadswords, pistols, carbines, 
and a good supply of ball-cartridges, and other 
stores.” And the general now found it wise to 
reconnoitre the country, and necessary to forage. 
Shortly after this, the main body having been 
attacked and routed by the King’s troops at 
Carrigrua, Holt received a despatch that 11,000 
of their men were coming over to join him. 

“ Supposing that as usual they would not be over 
well fed, it became necessary for me to make some 
provision for so numerous a company of visitors, and 
I determined not to be niggardly in hospitality, espe- 
cially as the country about me was not destitute of 
the good things of this life, or the means of employ- 
ing hungry fellows’ jaws, with considerable advantage 
to their strength and spirits. 

“ T wanted camp-kettles, and therefore took the 
liherty of borrowing two large metal boilers from 
Mr. Radcliff’s factory at Ballynahoun, in each of 
which I could cook six hundred weight of beef. I next 
sent my compliments to Mr. Finnamore for seventy- 
nine head of cattle, which were soon in the possession 
of the commissary, with seven calves, six large swine, 
and a quantity of oatmeal and potatoes. I then 
caused all the houses within four miles round to be 
searched for salt, pepper, and spices, and thus ob- 
tained a fair supply of things necessary for the body. 


I now set the butchers to work, and put the beef into 
turf kishes. With the advantage of a dry summer 
we had plenty of fuel, and but little trouble in cook- 
ing. The beef was cut into small pieces and boiled, 
and when done was taken out and replaced in the 
turf kishes, and more beef put into the hot water, 
which became excellent soup, and was saved in tubs 
and casks, 

“ When my formidable company joined, I was 
able to give them a hearty meal of wholesome food, 
which satisfied their hungry stomachs, and revived 
their languid, depressed, and discomfited spirits.” 

Slight and rapid as is the foregoing sketch, we 
have been more circumstantial in noticing the 
growth of this army than we can afford to be in 
tracing the course of its achievements. We feel 
that the former is, perhaps, the best testimony 
to Holt’s talents that could be offered. ‘The 
motions of this now formidable body were de- 
cided on in council, and we now begin to read 
of serious afiairs with the regulars, the “ Kin- 
negad Slashers” at Clonard being among the 
first they encountered. Every page is full of 
interest and bustle ; immediately after the Clo- 
nard affair, which was undertaken against Holt’s 
judgment, at the instigation of Father Kearns, 
Holt’s men were surprised when half of them 
were intoxicated, on Corebuoy Hill, and com- 
pletely routed. Hlolt’s escape and personal ad- 
ventures are so interesting, that we would have 
extracted the passage in which they are told had 
we not a second escape in view, for which we 
must make room. In the course of his perilous 
journey he was obliged to pass through Dublin. 
At last, however, he found his way to his men 
at their old encampment on the Whelp Rock, 
where he was placed, by common consent, at 
the head of the army. 

And here we must counsel the reader to turn 
to the book, and follow the adventures described | 
in its pages, step by step; for our New Year's 
affluence of books—an unwonted circumstance— 
denies us time and space requisite to make us 
faithful and deliberate guides. Holt’s next act | 
was to send information to the commanding of- 
ficer at Russborough—Lieut. Hugo, of the Wick- 
low Militia—* that he had just apprehended six 
robbers calling themselves rebels—whom he 
would deliver up, if the escort which he sent 
with them were not molested.” But there is no 
end of anecdotes of surprise and adventure—of 
tales of onslaughts from the camp, and treasons 
within it: and we must hasten on. 

In the month of September, 1798, Holt was 
felt to be formidable enough to be treated with 
by General Moore, and the latter wrote to him 
requesting an interview. This, as might be ex- 
pected, led to violent suspicion and jealousy on 
the part of his followers,—demons which, once 
-raised, are never finally destroyed in a body so 
constituted :— 

“ The circumstance which had occurred paralyzed 
my energies. I became reserved and distant to all 
about me, and walked by myself, brooding over my 
unhappy lot, and contemplating the consequences. 
The men had lost my confidence. I had lost theirs. 
Without submission and control over each other, we 
must soon have been destroyed ; but if ill blood and 
treachery existed in any single breast, a short period, 
not a day, could elapse before some one would have 
an opportunity of putting their wishes into execution. 
Many of the men were inclined to become robbers ; 
they could not do so while I commanded. They 
were desperate and bloody-minded, and would not 
be delicate in their choice of means as to disposing of 
me. In vain did my best friends endeavour to cheer 
up my spirits, and try to prevail on me to forget the 
past transaction. In vain did they declare that any 
attempt at disobedience of orders, or want of dis- 
cipline, should be punished with instant death. I 
endeavoured to compose myself, and determined, in 
my own mind. to act for myself as circumstances 
should suggest.” 





But the crisis was at hand. The approach of 





long nights and cold weather additionally con. 
tributed to unsettle the men, and render they 
unmanageable ; and ere long, Holt wisely deter. 
mined to extricate himself from his connexigy 
with so fickle a band of followers. Another skiy. 
mish or two, however, took place, in one of which 
his brother was killed: but shortly after this, he 
was able to take the step he desired. He quitted 
the army, retaining only forty-nine men as 4 
life-guard. We must now let him tell his ow, 
story :— 































































“T determined to go and visit my wife and 
daughter, my favourite child. I communicated the 
matter to my little squadron, who wanted to accom. 
pany me, but I objected to this, as I was well ag 
quainted with the route, and could get near the place 
by day-light, and return the same way. They agreed 
to anything I wished. I left Knockalt about one 
o’clock p.m., crossed the mountain in sight of the 
road, and then proceeded over Luggelaw, down Slie 
venaman, through Mullinacarrige, and soon found 
my wife and daughter, * * I remained with my 
wife, talking about my misfortunes, till nearly two 
o'clock in the morning, when we parted. I took 
leave then of my dear daughter, and never saw her 
again until I returned from New South Wales; and 
I made an appointment to mect my wife, on a cer 
tain night, at Patrick Mullaley’s house, near Adown, 

“T brought a boy and horse with me this night; 
it was near the end of October, and there was a smart 
white frost on the ground. When we reached the 
top of the hill, over the new mills, near Capure,] 
made the boy return; and having quitted the road, 
and shaping my course for Ballybracka Mountain, 
came to the house of a widow to whom I was known; 
she was glad to see me, but regretted much my 
altered appearance and my bad health. She told 
me to go to bed, and assured me that her daughte 
should keep watch, and she would have breakfast 
for me in the morning. I took off my coat and lay 
down, but had not been more than half an hour ia 
bed, before the old woman came to me in a fright, 
and told me that the whole country was full of the 
army, both horseand foot. I jumped up, put on my 





| coat and hat, and rushing out, I perceived the in 


fantry near enough to kill me, but they didnot fire 
I began to run, and they followed after me. The 
cavalry were in Adown; they evidently knew me, 
and rode as fast as they could to intercept me. My 
pistols were empty. I went across, under Simon 
Kearney’s house at Ballydaniel, and leaped overa 
stream, which made a deep ravine in the ground. In 
going down the hill, two of Lord Powerscourt 
cavalry came within pistol shot of me. I said to 
myself, ‘ I am taken after all.’ I then presented my 
pistol at them, saying, ‘ Stand back, or I will blow 
your brains out.’ The two yeomen, whether actu 
ated by cowardice, or a kind feeling towards me, 
cannot say, turned their horses about, and rode off, 
which gave me fresh courage, and I determined nd 
to be taken till the last moment, and then to put al 
end to my own existence, so that they should never 
hang mealive. I then pushed forward,and had not 
proceeded more than twenty perches, when I per 
ceived a hollow in the side of the mountain, wom 
out by the winter floods. It was about eight fee 
deep, and through it a very small stream now issued 
from the mountain. At this moment I believe I was 
out of the sizht of the infantry, being on the descent 
of the hill, and the cavalry could not advance, from 
the nature of the ground. I leaped into the chasm, 
and followed it up about one hundred yards, to its 
source, Which was under a large projecting stone ot 
rock. Istooped, and to my great satisfaction, fount 
the rock formed a cave quite large enough for me to 
creep into, and yet, without minute inspection, ther 
was no external appearance of an entrance. On mf 
hands and knees I got under the stone in the water, 
and found, about three yards in, that the cave wai 
between four and five feet high, and increased appe 
rently as I advanced, which I did eight or ten yards 
when I sat myself down to wait the event. 

“ I thought, that should I have had the good for 
tune to have leaped into the gullet unobserved, I had 
a fair chance of again escaping from the power of mf 
enemies and an ignominous death. After I had beet 
there about ten minutes, I heard the tramp and 
of men above me, and looking up, saw a small hol 
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of more than a foot diameter, over my head, about 
three or four feet beyond the place I occupied, which 
enabled me to hear the conversation of my pursuers. 
A large tuft of heath concealed this hole on the out- 
side. * 

«Tt may be conceived I was not in the most com- 
fortable state either of mind or body. I had been 
heated with running, and I was now inacold wet 
cave sitting absolutely in the water. I feared lest 
[should stop it, and thus be discovered ; so putting 
my hand behind me, I felt a stone above the surface 
of the water, which flowed on each side of it. I 
shifted myself backwards, by resting on my hand, 
and thus gained a seat out of the water, which I was 
anxious. should flow clear, The bottom was the 
hard rock without earth, and, consequently, I was 
safe in this respect. 

“Shortly after the noise and talking ceased. I 
hoped the pursuit had been given up; I ventured to 
dimb to the top of the hole in the roof of my 
retreat, and I put up my head, as far as my eyes 
through it, and I then saw through the tuft of heath 
a line of infantry soldiers standing at ease, about 
fifty yards from me, with their officers apparently 
in consultation as to what was to be done. I was 
safe from their view, being concealed by the heath 
through which I could see them. I thought it a 
good sign, they were evidently at fault; I looked 
the other way up the hill; all was clear. * * 

“ After a short pause I again put up my head, and 
to my inexpressible delight, saw the troops on their 
march through Adown. 

“The excitement made me indifferent to my 
bodily suffering while I was in such imminent dan- 
ger, but no sooner was I satisfied that I was safe, 
than I felt the injury inflicted on me “by remaining 
s0 long in this damp, cold, and dreary, but fortunate 
asylum, I had been nearly two hours with my feet 
and legs immersed in extremely cold water; my 
blood, which had been heated from the exertion of 
running, was driven to my head, and my limbs were 
benumbed and powerless. I could scarcely move, 
but, by a violent exertion, at length I got out of the 
cave, but I could not walk. Ithen lay down on the 
ground, and rolled about for some time, trying in 
this manner to warm myself and put my blood in 
circulation, and after some exertion I succeeded, and 
in a degree recovered the use of my limbs. 

“T then proceeded to Simon Kearney’s house, 
where his excellent wife gave mea change of clothes, 
bathed my feet in hot water, and made me go to 
bed. After some hours’ sleep I felt quite recovered ; 
she brought me dinner, and from her kind attention 
and good care I was soon in a state to move. My 
first thought now was about my poor men, whom I 
went in search of, and found them in Glenbride, a 
small village not far from the place from whence 
Iwas chased. The honest fellows were delighted to 
see me, and were astonished at my escape.” 

Here he left his life-guard for an evening, 
once again to meet “ his miserable and fatigued 
wife.” Between the two the scheme of interest- 
ing Lord Powerscourt in Holt’s behalf, through 
the means of Mrs. Latouche, was decided on: 

“j{ then returned to Glenbride to my men, and 
Was again attacked with the complaint that I had 
contracted in the cave. I was searcely able to move. 
I took up my quarters in the house of a man named 
Quin. This man said he would go to Russborcugh, to 
see how the army was situated, and inquire if there 
was any information given them respecting me. I 
thanked him,and requested him to bring mea gallon 
of spirits from Black Ditches on his return, which 
he promised to do. I gave him half-a-guinea I had 
got from my wife in the morning, to pay for it, say- 
ing it was necessary to comfort the poor men these 
cold nights. Quin returned about twelve at night, 
without the spirits, saying there was none in Black 
Ditches, and returning me the money I had given 
him. He then said, ‘1 will goand bring home a cow, 
milk her for you, and boil the milk with an egg 
broken in it, which will be good for you; it will 
strengthen your heart.’ He went out, and did not 
return. I went to bed and fell asleep, and dreamed 
the bed was on fire about me, and in the excess of 
my agony of apprehension I leaped out of bed. I 
left the bed-room, and found nine of my men lying 
round a fire. I roused them up, and told them I 


and found a party of soldiers had surrounded the 
house, seven of whom fired at him, but all missed. 
I heard the shots, and I cried out, ‘ We are sold, let 
us act like men, if taken we shall be hanged like 
dogs.” Each of them examined his arms and re- 
primed his piece. I had a pistol in one hand, anda 
sword in the other. The first two men that made 
their way out of the house were Joseph Begly the 
Englishman, and James Donoghue from Waterford ; 
they were both shot dead. I then went to the door 
and perceiving the white belt of the serjeant, I shot 
him dead, and then ran out sword in hand, leaping 
over the dead body of the serjeant, when a volley 
was fired at me: one ball took off the loop of my hat, 
and another the feather I wore on it, and cut it into 
three pieces; it hung down on my shoulder, but did 
not fall off. This hat had belonged toa French 
officer, but the Scotchmen prevented me wearing it 
again ; the feather was hit, but the bird escaped. 
One of my men, Maun Macoon, ran out with me, 
and was wounded in the hip, but not dangerously or 
sufficient to stop him ; two men followed us unhurt. 
The last two who remained in the house were bro- 
thers, named Macdonnell, one of whom was delayed 
looking for his blunderbuss, which one of the men 
had taken with him. The second serjeant approached 
the door, Matthew Macdonnell shot him dead, and 
they both rushed out and made their escape without 
injury. The night was very dark, and white belts 
and bright muskets served us for marks to fire at. 

* Macoon, who was wounded, kept with me; and 
when we got out of the enemy's power as we thought, 
I examined his wound, and finding the ball had 
passed through, I chewed a little tobacco, and put 
it to the wound, and thus staunched it so as to stop 
the bleeding. ‘The poor fellow leaped up from the 
ground with pain from the smart of the tobacco, and 
notwithstanding the perilous situation we were in, 
I could not help laughing. We then lamented the 
fate of the men we had left behind us, supposing 
them all dead; and I feel convinced at this moment, 
that if I had not been alarmed by my dream, not a 
man of us would have escaped. Quin was the in- 
former; he knew where our pickets were placed, 
and silently brought the army by another route, so 
that the pickets were not aware of the attack until 
they heard the firing. The night was so dark that 
when we were once out of the house the soldiers 
could not see us, and the flash of their guns gave us 
the direction to aim at them, while we were con- 
stantly in motion. 

“When we were all out, the party of. soldiers ap- 
proached the door, and poured into the house a 
volley, supposing some of us might still be within. 
They shot Quin’s sister and her child, his first cousin 
and servant boy. When Quin had placed the soldiers 
round the house, he went to Glenmacanass, thinking 
it impossible for me to escape, and set off to claim 
the reward for my apprehension ; but at his return 
he found himself disappointed, and four of his own 
family victims to his avarice. The army had two 
serjeants and four privates killed, and seven wound- 
ed. Our loss was two killed, three wounded, and 
one taken prisoner.” 

This last disaster decided Holt upon parting 
from his men, and providing for his own safety, 
till such time as he should be able to effect a 
satisfactory surrender to Lord Powerscourt. Af- 
ter one or two more hair-breadth escapes, the 
surrender was made through the mediation of 
Mrs. Latouche, and Holt was dismissed from 
Ireland, to thrive as he might among the choice 
spirits of Botany Bay. How he throve, and how 
in spite of rubs, and crosses, and contradictions, 
he prespered sufiiciently to enable him after a 
lapse of years to return to the “ gem of the sea,” 
under tine sanction of a free pardon, we have 
not room to tell, but it is all pleasantly chroni- 
cled in his second volume, in a style sometimes 
| too dashing and florid, but always graphic. Mr. 

Croker hints in his preface, that Holt had not 
headed an army without becoming practised in 
that Gascon’s weapon—the long bow: for our- 
selves, we have not met with a more acceptable 
| narrative—this year at least! and we heartily 








had had a dream that foreboded no good. The men | commend the general and his editor (whose notes 
prepared themselves instantly, one of them went out | 


in themselves are copious and interesting,) to 
our trusty and well-beloved readers. 





Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. 

By J.G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. 3 vols. Murray. 
Tue sculptured and pictorial monuments of 
Egypt may be viewed as works of art, as his- 
torical records, as evidences for confirming or 
refuting the notices of Egypt by the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and the Romans,—or, finally, as 
means of determining the state of civilization at 
the date of their erection. On the first head 
little need be said; the character of Egyptian 
art is stereotype, for it was subjected to the con- 
trol of the sacerdotal caste, and the priests pro- 
hibited any departure from established forms. 
Viewed as historical records, the monuments 
necessarily present great gaps, because every 
king was not a builder; and they afford no clue 
for determining the chronological order of events; 
hence a history compiled from them must be, in 
a great degree, conjectural. ‘Their historical 
value is indeed very great, as subsidiary illustra- 
tions of written records; and we have already 
shown (Nos. 507, 8, and 9,) how wonderfully 
they tend to illustrate the Pentateuch. It 
remains now to cxamine the social state of a 
nation claiming to be the parent of civilization, 
and to show how far the social arts had advanced 
in the country of their birth, ere they passed into 
Europe to receive new forms and more extensive 
developements. 

In such an inquiry we must be careful to 
guard against the influences of imagination. The 
immense magnitude of the Egyptian monuments 
creates a feeling of astonishment very likely to 
mislead the mind, and to suggest the erroneous 
conclusion, that a nation which effected such 
wonders in architecture, must have made similar 
advances in every other branch of skill and in- 
dustry. But stupendous works of art have been 
executed by many nations before they emerged 
from barbarism: Stonehenge in England, the 
Cyclopic structures of the Pelasgi in Greece, and 
the colossal statues discovered in Easter Island, 
are familiar proofs of the possibility of immense 
structures being raised by tribes whose claim to 
civilization is more that doubtful. Fortunately, 
recent discoveries have supplied much more 
accurate tests for determining the social condition 
of ancient Egypt; they have transmitted to us 
pictures of their public policy and their domestic 
manners; they have bequeathed to us all the 
particulars of their mode of life, from the council 
of the king to the cradle of the infant; not 
loosely described in words, but embodied in the 
forms of painting and sculpture, requiring no 
previous study to read, and no great depth of 
knowledge to interpret. 

There are very few nations whose outward 
forms of civilization so clearly reveal the inward 
opinion on which they were based, «is the ancient 
Egyptians. It is impossible to rise from an 
attentive inspection of any large collection of 
their antiquities, without perceiving that the 
most influential opinion in their religious and 
social polity was the belief in a continuation of 
existence after death. ‘The Egyptians,” says 
Diodorus Siculus, “consider this life as of very 
trifling consequence, and they therefore value in 
proportion, a quiet repose after death. This 
leads them to consider the habitations of the 
living as mere lodgings, in which, as travellers, 
they put up for a short time ; while they call the 
sepulchres of the dead everlasting dwellings, 
because the dead continue in the grave such an 
immeasurable length of time. They therefore 
pay but little attention to the building of their 
houses, but bestow a cost and care scarcely cre- 
dible on their sepulchres.” ‘The tombs recently 
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opened by the enterprise of travellers, confirm 
and extend this account: on their walls the most 
valuable ay have been discovered; the 
history of the tenant is the ornament of his 
sepulchre ; the occupations of life are recorded 
in the chambers of death. It would be hopeless 
to — into the exact nature of this opinion 
as held by the Egyptians; all their monuments 
indicate its existence, and the natural circum- 
stances of their country strengthened its influ- 
ence. In the immediate vicinity of their fertile 
fields lay the silent and solitary desert; in the 
valley of the Nile itself, the line which separates 
the fruitful soil from the barren waste is dis- 
tinctly marked; there is but a hair’s breadth 
between the empire of life and the empire of 
death; and this singular aspect of nature induced 
the Egyptians to render the contrast more 
striking ; for the habitations of the living stood 
in the fertile plains through which the Nile pours 
its waters, but the sandy strip and barren hills 
beyond were filled with countless graves and 
sepulchres ; and this seems to have contributed, 
more than anything else, to give that peculiar 
tone of mind and feeling to the people, which so 
remarkably influenced its character, and distin- 
guished it from all the other nations of antiquity. 

This opinion of the continuance of existence 
after death, was closely connected with the pre- 
servation of the body, and was therefore to a 
certain extent, coarse and sensual; in fact, they 
seemed to regard the corporeal part of the human 
structure absolutely necessary to the existence 
of the spirit. Hence arose the care bestowed on 
the preparation of the mummies, and the great 
variety of trades engaged in the process of em- 
balming, and the funereal ceremonies. 

The belief in a judgment after death appears to 
have been also a sensual opinion, at least among 
the vulgar; it was a verdict pronounced by 
human judges before the body was consigned to 
the tomb. From the jurisdiction of this tribunal 
even kings were not exempt: when the cere- 
monies of mourning were completed,— 

“ The body was placed in state within the vestibule 
of the tomb, and an account was then given of the 
life and conduct of the deceased. It was permitted 
to any one present to offer himself as an accuser, and 
the voice of the people might prevent a sovereign 
enjoying the customary funeral obsequies; a worldly 
ordeal, the dread of which tended to stimulate the 
Egyptian monarchs to the practice of their duty far 
more than any feeling inculcated by respect for the 
laws or the love of virtue.’ 

It is manifest, however, that this form would 
soon assume a more solemn import than mere 
admission into the sepulchre, and that the priests, 
who were the supreme judges in the death-tri- 
bunal, would soon persuade the people that 
their sentence determined the happiness or 
misery of the deceased in his new state of exist- 
ence. ‘Thus they would be enabled to maintain 
the system of caste which secured sacerdotal 
supremacy, and terrify innovators by the rewards 
and punishments of another world. 

In Egypt, the system of caste was at least as 
strict as in Hindustan; the sacerdotal order 
stood next to the king in rank, and was generally 
superior to him in real power: its supremacy 
was based on knowledge, and we may indicate 
two sciences—astronomy and geometry—as 
sources of legitimate influence to the priesthood. 
The application of astronomy to the settlement 
of the seasons and the regulation of agriculture, 
was of the utmost importance in a land where 
the highest degree of fertility, after the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, was immediately followed by 
complete sterility, when no rains fell to supply 
the subsequent evaporation, and where agri- 
culture was the basis of almost every political 
institution. In a former article (No. 507, p. 514), 
we have shown that the husbandry of Egypt was 
more dependent on exact observance of season 








than that of any other country; the simple 
plough there delineated would have been useless 
in a land which had not been softened by irri- 
gation: if the farmer delayed a few days, he 
must of necessity have recourse to the toilsome 
expedient of the hand-plough (No. 507, p. 515, 
col. 1), From this use of astronomy the per- 
verted application of astrology arose, which his- 
torians assure us was a very great source of 
influence to the sacerdotal order. The effacing 
of landmarks by the inundations of the Nile, 
rendered annual measurements of estates ne- 
cessary ; and as geometry was exclusively studied 
by the priests, they became judges in all questions 
of disputed property, and this enabled them to 
perpetuate their monopoly of all other tribunals. 

The military caste ranks next to the sacer- 
dotal, and from it the king appears to have been 
generally selected. The Egyptians seem to have 
made great progress in the art of war; we find 
on the monuments battalions of disciplined 
troops, drilled to the sound of the trumpet, as 
our riflemen to the sound of the bugle; and 
phalanxes of spearmen, both in close column and 
open order. Among no ancient or modern 
nation was more importance attributed to the 
standards ; and the objects selected were such 
as were regarded by the troops with superstitious 
reverence. The form of the Egyptian shield was 
circular at the top, and square at the base; and 
it was generally about three feet in height, and 
rather less than two in breadth. The bow was 
a favourite weapon :— 

“Their mode of drawing it was either with the 
fore finger and thumb, or the two fore fingers; and 
though in the chase they sometimes brought the 
arrow merely to the breast, their custom in war, as 
with the old English archers, was to carry it to the 
ear, the shaft of the arrow passing very nearly in a 
line with the eye.” 

The sling was also used by light troops, and 
so was the javelin. The heavy-armed soldiers 
used the spear or pike, and the sword, which was 
straight and short, and equally used for cut or 
thrust. ‘The battle-axe, the pole-axe, the mace, 
and a curved stick or club, appear among the 
weapons of the Egyptian soldiers; and though 
the club may seem no formidable military 
weapon, the experience of modern times affords 
many proofs of its eflicacy, especially in close 
combat. 

No satisfactory account can be given of the 
Egyptian cavalry, and there is some room for 
doubting whether they possessed such a force. 
Great importance, however, was attributed to the 
corps of war-chariots, which, as in the battles of 
tomer, appear to have been intrusted to the 
most eminent warriors; though each car (says 
Mr. Wilkinson,) was capable of containing two 
persons,—like the diphros of the Greeks,—yet 
in the field each had his own car with a charioteer. 
The fabrication of these chariots was one of the 
most important branches of Egyptian manufac- 
ture; and it is evident, from the monuments, 
that the artizans displayed considerable skill and 
taste, both in their form and decorations. 

“That the chariot was of wood is abundantly 
proved by the sculptures, wherever workmen are 
seen employed in making it; and the fact of their 
having, at the earliest period of their known history, 
already invented and commonly used a (curved) 
form of pole, whose introduction into our own country 
dates only between thirty and forty years, is a re- 
markable instance of the truth of Solomon’s assertion, 
‘there is no new thing under the sun.’ ” 

In the art of besieging fortified towns, the 
Egyptians had early attained pre-eminence. 
They were acquainted with the use of the testudo 
and the battering-ram centuries before the age 
of Pericles, to whom history usually attributes 
the invention of both. Mr. Wilkinson concludes 
his account of the military system of the Egyp- 
tians, by an interesting dissertation on the 





enemies with whom they fought: we disse, fe anery 
from some of his conclusions, but must resist thé <pecause, 
temptation to enter on a discussion which wo sion, perf 






























lead us too far from our immediate subject. }j 
is of more importance to observe that the Egyp| 
tians did not neglect the humanities of war. 

“Tn the naval fight of Remeses III., the Egyp, 
tians, both in the ships and on the shore, are seg) 
rescuing the enemy, whose galley has been sunk, from 
a watery grave ; and the humanity of that people iy 
strongly argued, whose artists deem it a virtue, worthy 
of being recorded among the glorious actions of ther 
countrymen.” 

Peasants, huntsmen, and sailors, belonged t 
the same caste as the military ; but of these we 
have spoken so largely in our former articles, 
that we need not enter again upon the subject, 
especially as Mr. Wilkinson adds little to the 
information which we have already laid befor 
our readers, 
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The third caste consisted of artificers and fering e 
tradesmen ; the government showed its attention possible : 
to their interests by appointing public weighenf] praid me 
and notaries, whose superintendence was ren-ff enough ft 
dered indispensable by the nature of the circu-fj a hundre 
lating medium. pacified ; 

“Their money, as I shall have occasion to obj Wife, add 
serve, was in rings of gold and silver; and it is rej 0 much 
markable, that the same currency is to this day em-@ pain, anc 
ployed in Senn4r, and the neighbouring countries.” J thus fore 

This ring-money, and the public balance in We 8 
which it was weighed, will be found depicted inff cluding, 
one of our formér articles (No. 509, p. 552, under t 
col. 1). A minute census was taken of all thei pressed 
inhabitants in Egypt, and the formula of entol-§f On the 
ment seems to have been similar to that adopted fj their en 
in the passport offices of Europe, In a papyrusf We finc 
roll of the age of Ptolemy Alexander I., written formed 
in Greek, and relating to the sale of land, wef dustry, 
find the parties thus deseribed :— figure « 

“ Pamonthes, aged about forty-five, of middle size, § 509, p. 
dark complexion, and handsome figure, bald, round- § was car 
faced, and straight nosed ; Snachomneus, aged about “Mar 
twenty, of middle size, sallow complexion, round- ff heen me 
faced and straight nosed ; Semmuthis Persinei, aged ff Jarly at 
about twenty-two, of middle size, sallow complexion, § this spir 
round-faced, flat nosed, and of quiet demeanour; rbei, a 
and Tathlyt Persinei, aged about thirty, of middle § counter 
size, sallow complexion, round face, and straight nose, rials, 
—the four being children of Petapsais, of the leather with a g 
cutters of the Memnonia; and Nechutes the les, ¥ complic 
the son of Asos, aged about forty, of middle size,f simply 
sallow complexion, cheerful countenance, Jong face, could t! 
and straight nose, with a scar upon the middle of his] the pril 
forehead.” betraye 

The scribes who are depicted on the monts™ was nov 
ments registering the king's subjects, appear tof Was pla 
enter into all these minutia ; and we have abut the poss 
dant evidence that the customs of Egypt did not tke in 
differ very materially in the ages of the Pha§. —_ 
raohs and the Ptolemies, notwithstanding the aged 
great interval by which they are separated. _ ie oles 

The monuments convey very little information § nade ; 
respecting the administration of justice ; but 9 certain, 
would appear, that ancient Egypt, like modert§ of jux: 
China, was principally governed by the stick. § nature 
The Moslems, who are well acquainted with its J} yet feel 
efficacy, have a favourite proverb, which says, § in the ¢ 
“The stick came down from heaven, a blessing § dental 
from God!” The rulers of Egypt, in every age, We 
have taken care that their subjects should have | muatenc 
full enjoyment of that blessing. Ammianus ff trades 
Marcellinus informs us, that in his days, endur- ff shall r 
ance of the bastinado was a point of honour. § ticular 
“ An Egyptian,” says he, “ blushes if he cannot § used t 
show numerous marks on his body which evince § emplo 
his endeavours to evade the taxes.” Mr. Wik “Ar 
kinson records an anecdote, which shows that in the 
the same sentiments are still fashionable in the J that of 
valley of the Nile :— ay t! 

“In the year 1822, a Copt Christian, residing at ng 
Cairo, was arrested by the Turkish authorities for the primit 
non-payment of his taxes, and taken before the While 
Kehia, or deputy of the Pasha, * Why,’ inquired ings of 
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the angry Turk, have you not paid your taxes ?*_— 
‘Because,’ replied the Copt, with a pitiable expres- 
sion, perfectly according with his tattered appear- 
ance, *I have not the means.’ He was instantly 
ordered to be thrown upon the floor, and bastinadoed. 
He prayed to be released, but in vain: the stick 
continued without intermission, and he was scarcely 
able to bear the increasing pain. Again and again 
he pleaded his inability to pay, and prayed for 
mercy: the Turk was inexorable ; and the torments 
he felt at length overcame his resolution: they were 
no longer to be borne. * Release me,’ he cried, * and 
Iwill pay directly.‘ Ah, you Giower! go.’ He 
was released, and taken home, accompanied by a 
soldier, and the money being paid, he imparted to 
his wife the sad tidings. * You coward, you fool,’ 
she exclaimed ; ‘ what, give them the money on the 
very first demand! I suppose, after five or six 
plows, you cried, ‘I will pay, only release me ;’ next 
year our taxes will be doubled, through your weak- 
ness; shame !"—* No, my dear, interrupted the suf- 
fering man, ‘ I assure you I resisted as long as it was 
possible: look at the state I am in, before you up- 
braid me. I paid the money, but they had trouble 
enough for it ; for I obliged them to give me at least 
ahundred blows before they could get it.” She was 
pacified; and the pity and commendation of his 
wife, added to his own satisfaction in having shown 
so much obstinacy and courage, consoled him for the 
pain, and, perhaps, in some measure, for the money 
thus forced from him.” 

We should not, however, be justified in con- 
cluding, that the lower ranks of the Egyptians 
under the Pharaohs were so systematically op- 
pressed and degraded as the modern Fellahs. 
On the contrary, we have some evidences of 
their enjoying, not only comforts, but luxuries. 
We find, that glass imitations of precious stones 
formed an important branch of Egyptian in- 
dustry, and have, in a former article, given the 
figure of a workman engaged in the task (No. 
509, p. 550, col. 3) ; but this process of imitation 
was carried much farther :— 

“Many false stones, in the form of beads, have 
been met with in different parts of Egypt, particu- 
larly at Thebes ; and so far did the Egyptians carry 
this spirit of imitation, that even small figures, sca- 
rabei, and objects made of ordinary porcelain, were 
counterfeited, being composed of still cheaper mate- 
rials. A figure, which was entirely of earthenware, 
with a glazed exterior, underwent a somewhat more 
complicated process than when cut out of stone, and 
simply covered with a vitrified coating ; this last 
could therefore be sold at a low price: it offered all 
the brilliancy of the former, and its weight alone 
betrayed its inferiority ; by which means, whatever 
was novel, or pleasing from its external appearance, 
was placed within reach of all classes; or at least, 
the possessor had the satisfaction of appearing to par- 
take in each fashionable novelty. 

“Such inventions, and successful endeavours to 
imitate costly ornaments by humbler materials, not 
only shows the progress of art among the Egyptians, 
but strongly argue the great advancement they had 
made in the customs of civilized life; since it is 
certain, that until sooiety has arrived at a high degree 
of luxury and refinement, artificial wants of this 
nature are not created, and the lower classes do not 
yet feel the desire of imitating their wealthy superiors, 
in the adoption of objects dependent on taste or acci- 
dental caprice.” 

We noticed, in our former articles, the mi- 
nuteness with which the processes of various 
trades are depicted on the monuments; and we 
shall now proceed to glean a few additional par- 
ticulars. Theshoemaker (No. 508, p. 535, col. 3) 
used the semicircular knife and awl, such as are 
employed at the present day. 

“Among the many curious customs introduced 
in the paintings, and still retained in the East, is 
that of holding a strap of leather, or other substance, 
with the toes, which, from their being always free, 
and unincumbered with tight shoes, retain their full 
power and pliability; and the singular, I may say, 
primitive, mode of tightening a thong with the teeth, 
while sewing a shoe, is also pourtrayed in the paint- 
ings of the time of the third Thothmes,” 








The carpenter and cabinet-maker had a very | by machinery; and there is some reason to be- 


imperfect kind of saw, but their drill was equal 
to that in modern use (No. 508, p. 551, col. 1); 


and their smaller tools were capable of executing | 


the processes usually regarded as most difficult. 
“ Among the many occupations of the carpenter, 
that of veneering is noticed in the sculptures of 
Thebes, as early as the time of the third Thothmes, 
whom I suppose to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus; 
and the application of a piece of rare wood of a red 
colour, to a yellow plank of sycamore, or other ordi- 
nary kind, is clearly pointed out. And in order to 
show that the yellow wood is of inferior quality, the 
workman is represented to have fixed his adze care- 
lessly in a block of the same colour, while engaged 
in applying them together. Near him are some of 
his tools, with a box or small chest, made of inlaid 
and veneered wood, of various hues; and in the same 


part of the shop are two other men, one of whom | 


is employed in grinding something with a stone 
on a slab, and the other in spreading glue with a 
brush, 

“Tt might, perhaps, be conjectured that varnish 
was intended to be here represented ; but the ap- 
pearance of the pot on the fire, the piece of glue 
with its concave fracture, and the workman before 
mentioned applying the two pieces of woud together, 
satisfactorily decide the question, and attest the in- 
vention of glue 3300 years ago.” 

The great skill of the Egyptians in metallurgy 


is proved by the exquisite beauty of the gold and | 


silver baskets depicted on the monuments, and 
the high finish of the gold necklaces and other 
trinkets which formed part of Giovanni d’Atha- 
nasi’s collection, and are now in the new gallery 
of antiquities at the British Museum. It ap- 


pears that they were also acquainted with the | 


art of alloy. 

“The skill of the Egyptians in compounding 
metals is abundantly proved by the vases, mirrors, 
arms, andimplementsof bronze, discovered at Thebes, 
and other parts of Egypt ; and the numerous methods 
they adopted for varying the composition of bronze, 
by a judicious admixture of alloys, are shown in the 
many qualities of the metal. They had even the 
secret of giving to bronze or brass blades a certain 
degree of elasticity ; as may be seen in the dagger of 
the Berlin Museum already noticed, which probably 
depended om the mode of hammering the metal, and 
the just proportions of peculiar alloys.” 

From the nature of hieroglyphic writing, it is 
probable that the profession of a painter was 
combined with that of a scribe, though, in one 
of the subjects at Beni Hassan, we find— 

“ Two artists engaged in a picture, representing a 
calf, and an antelope overtaken by a dog. The 
painter holds his brush in one hand, and his palette 
or saucer of colour in the other; but, though the 
boards stand upright, there is no indication of a con- 
trivance to steady or support the hand.” 

The office of the scribe was very important ; 
and persons engaged in this employment are 
frequently represented on the monuments. 

“Habits among men of similar occupations are 
frequently alike, even in the most distant countries ; 
and we find it was not unusual for an Egyptian 
artist, or scribe, to put his reed pencil behind his ear, 
when engaged in examining the effect of his paint- 
ing, or listening to a person on business, as in the 
modern studio, or the counting-house of an European 
town. 

* Painters and scribes deposited their writing im- 
plements in a box with a pendant leather top, which 
was tied up with a loop or thong, and a handle, or 
strap, was fastened to the side to enable them to carry 
it more conveniently. Their ordinary wooden tablet 
was furnished with two or more cavities for holding 
the colours, a tube in the centre containing the pens 
or reeds; and certain memoranda were frequently 
written at the back of it, when a large piece of 
papyrus, or the wooden slab, were not required.” 

Notwithstanding their great skill in architec- 
ture, the Egyptians were very deficient in the 
mechanical means of transport. The ponderous 
blocks which we find in their edifices were drag- 
ged from the quarries by human labour, unaided 


lieve that this severe toil was frequently a 
punishment for condemned criminals. 

Among the most remarkable inventions of the 
Egvptians in the earliest ages we may notice the 
bellows and the siphon. 

“ The former were used at least as early as the 
reign of Thothmes III., the contemporary of Moses, 
being represented in a tomb hearing the name of that 
Pharaoh. They consisted of a leather bag, secured 
and fitted into a frame, from which a long pipe ex- 
tended, for carrying the wind to the fire. They were 
worked by the feet, the operator standing upon them, 
| with one under each foot, and pressing them alter- 
| nately, while he pulled up each exhausted skin with 
| a string he held in his hand. In one instance, we ob- 
| Serve from the painting, that when the man left the 
| bellows, they were raised, as if full of air, and this 
| would imply a knowledge of the valve.” 


Siphons are said to have been used so early 
as the reign of Amunoph II.—thatis, about 1450 


_ 


“In a tomb at Thebes bearing the name of Amu- 
| noph, their use is unequivocally pointed out, by one 
man pouring a liquid into some vases, and the other 
drawing it off, by applying the siphon to his mouth, 
and thence to a large vase ; and it is not improbable 
that they owed their invention to the necessity of 
allowing the Nile water to deposit its thick sediment 
in vases, which could not be moved without again 
rendering it turbid, whether by inclining the vessel, 
or dipping a cup into it with the hand.” 


In matters of minor importance, we may 
mention the furniture of the toilet-table, which 
| might rival the luxury of modern times. The 
mirror was, of course, an essential requisite. 

“Tt was of mixed metal, chiefly copper, most care- 
| fully wrought, and highly polished ; and so admirably 
did the skill of the Egyptians succeed in the ecompo- 
sition of metals, that this substitute for our modern 
looking-glass was susceptible of a lustre, which has 
even been partially revived at the present day, in 
| some of those discovered at Thebes, though buried in 
the earth for many centuries. * * 

“The same kind of metal mirror was used by the 
.| Israelites, who doubtless brought them from Egypt; 
| and the brazen laver made by Moses for the taber- 
nacle, was composed ‘ of the looking-glasses of the 
| women, which assembled at the door of the taber- 
| nacle of the congregation.’ ” 


The commerce of the Egyptians seems to 
have been chiefly managed by foreigners; the 
trade with central Asia, and perhaps with India, 
was carried on by the Ishmaelites, and other 
wandering tribes of the Arabic peninsula; the 
navigation of the Red Sea seems to have attract- 
ed little attention before the age of Ptolemy. 
Mr. Wilkinson notices the Chinese vases recently 
discovered in Egypt; but we agree with the 
majority of those who have investigated the 
subject, that they were probably imported by 
Arab merchants in the age of the Khaliphs, 
especially as the tomb, in which they were found, 
bears evident marks of having been opened 
under their dynasty. ‘The Mediterranean traflic 
was engrossed by the Phoenicians, who had fac- 
tories in the chief towns of Egypt; but the 
caravan trade with the interior of Africa was 
probably conducted by native merchants. The 
nature of the Egyptian commerce indicates a 
high degree of civilization, for the imports were 
raw materials, and the exports, with the excep- 
tion of corn, manufactured articles. Market dues 
and transit dues formed important branches of 
the public revenue, but we have no means of 
determining how they were assessed. Having 
now noticed the leading features in the govern- 
ment, laws, arts, and manufactures of the 
ancient Egyptians, we shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of investigating their domestic customs, 
their social entertainments, and their amuse- 
ments. 
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Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. 

VI. Edinburgh, Cadell. 

Tuts was to have been the final volume; Mr. 
Lockhart, however, has found materials accumu- 
late as he approached the close of his task, and has 
thus been prevented from completing it within the 
limits originally contemplated—a seventh volume 
being announced, which will bring the melan- 
choly and interesting history to its termination. 
Well, indeed, may these epithets be applied to 
the portion of the work now under notice. It 
reaches from January 1825, when the first and 
last ball was given at Abbotsford to celebrate 
the conclusion of a marriage-treaty between 
Lieut. Scott and “the pretty Heiress of Lo- 
ehore,” to November 1826, when Sir Walter 
returned from the visit to Paris, undertaken 
with reference to the Life of Napoleon. Within 
this narrow circle of four-and-twenty months, 
the Great Unknown had been struck down 
from his “ pride of place,” from prosperity and 
domestic happiness, to poverty, bitterness of 
heart, and bereavement,—had been elevated 
from the condition of an easy-hearted man, 
availing himself of the most afiluent genius ever 
given to poet since the days of Shakespeare, for 
the mere purposes of worldly aggrandizement, 
to the estate of the sufferer who masters his 
Familiar Spirit in despite of age, and lonely- 
heartedness, and creeping self-distrust, for the 
manly purpose of retrieving his honour. 

We will not here inquire whether a nobler 
path might not in early life have been found 
tor Scott’s genius, leading to a yet loftier close 
of his career; the philosophy of his life, as we 
have elsewhere said, is still to be discussed; at 
present we are only concerned with its personal 
narrative. ‘This sixth volume, then, is the most 
interesting of the series. It is only possible for 
us to point to the poet’s fatherly and affectionate 
letters to his son’s bride, with which it opens: 
after this we have Constable brought upon the 
scene, big with the project of his Miscellany ; 
and Scott, to abet the designs of “the great Na- 
poleon of the realms of print,” engaging in his 
Memoirs of Bonaparte, the ‘Tales of the Crusa- 
ders’ growing underneath his versatile hands at 
the same time. 

In the midsummer of the year 1825 Scott 
paid his visit to Ireland; he seems to have been 
surprised with the warmth of his welcome, with 
the right royal plaudits which greeted him in 
the Dublin theatre, and the honours and good 
offices which accompanied him through city or 
county. But the antiquities and scenery of Ire- 
land were not forgotten in the midst of all the 
feasting and flattery which attended the poet: 
he crept, it appears, even into St. Kevin's bed, 
which overlooks Glendalough ; and when “ after 
he was gone, Mr. Plunkett told the female 
guide he was a poet, Cathleen treated this with 
indignation, as a quiz of Mr. Attorney’s. ‘ Poet !’ 
said she, ‘the devil a bit of him—but an hon- 
ourable gentleman : he gave me half-a-crown.’” 
He kissed, too, the Blarney Stone, as has been 
recorded by Father Prout. But not the least 

leasant circumstance of his Irish holiday was 
its bringing him into direct intercourse with the 
poet of the “ Melodies.” After a cordial letter 
or two they met at Abbotsford. We shall give 
a few notices of this congress from the pens of 
both the high contracting parties ; and those who 
take pleasure in comparison may remember as 
they read, the visit so brilliantly described, which 
was paid by Mr. Moore to the other master- 
spirit of the day—in so different a scene—and 
Lord Byron’s exclamation, “ Damn it! Tom! 
don’t be poetical,” as the two stood together look- 
ing at a brilliant Venetian sun-set. 

“The first day they were alone after dinner, the 
talk turned chiefly on the recent death of Byron 
—from which Scott passed unaffectedly to his own 





literary history. Mr. Moore listened with great in- 
terest to details, now no longer new, about the early 
days of ballad*hunting, Mat Lewis, the Minstrelsy, 
and the Poems; and ‘at last,’ says he,‘to my no 
small surprise, as well as pleasure, he mentioned the 
novels, without any reserve,as his own. He gave 
me an account of the original progress of those ex- 
traordinary works, the hints supplied for them, the 
conjectures and mystification to which they had 
given rise, &c, &c.:’ he concluded with saying, 
‘they have been a mine of wealth to me—but I find 
I fail in them now—I can no longer make them so 
good as at first... This frankness was met as it should 
have been by the brother poet; and when he en- 
tered Scott’s room next morning, ‘he laid his hand,’ 
says Mr. Moore, ‘ with a sort of cordial earnestness 
on my breast, and said—Now, my dear Moore, we are 
friends for life’ They sallied out for a walk through 
the plantations, and among other things, the com- 
monness of the poetic talent in these days was 
alluded to. * Hardly a Magazine is now published, 
said Moore, ‘that does not contain verses, which 
some thirty years ago would have made a reputation.’ 
Scott turned with his look of shrewd humour, as if 
chuckling over his own success, and said, * Ecod, we 
were in the luck of it to come before these fellows ;’ 
but he added, playfully flourishing his stick as he 
spoke, ‘ we have, like Bobadil, taught them to beat 
us with our own weapons,’ ” 

** I was much struck by his description of a scene 
he had once with Lady (the divorced Lady 
) upon her eldest boy, who had been born be- 
fore her marriage with Lord . asking her why 
he himself was not Lord (the second title). 
*Do you hear that 2’ she exclaimed wildly to Scott ; 
and then rushing to the pianoforte, played, in a sort 
of frenzy, some hurried airs, as if to drive away the 
dark thoughts then in her mind.” 

Thus much has been recorded by Moore. 
The last anecdote contains the germ of that 
scene in ‘The Surgeon’s Daughter,’ where the 
mother of Richard Middlemas dies in the 
moment of her recognizing the child of love. 
The following is from Scott’s journal :— 

“© November 22.—Moore.—I saw Moore (for the 
first time, I may say) this season. We had indeed 
met in public twenty years ago. There is a manly 
frankness, with perfect case and good-breeding, about 
him which is delightful. Not the least touch of the 
poet or the pedant. A little—very, little man. 
Less, I think, than Lewis, and somewhat like him 
in person ; God knows, not in conversation, for Matt, 
though a clever fellow, wasa bore of the first de- 
scription. Moreover, he looked always like a school- 
hoy. Now Moore has none of this insignificance. 
His countenance is plain, but the expression so very 
animated, especially in speaking or singing, that it is 
far more interesting than the finest features could 
have rendered it. 

“ Twas aware that Byron had often spoken, both 
in private society and in his Journal, of Moore and 
myself, in the same breath, and with the same sort 
of regard; so I was curious to see what there could 
be in common betwixt us, Moore having lived so 
much in the gay world, I in the country, and with 
people of business, and sometimes with politicians : 
Moore a scholar, I none; he a musician and artist, 
I without knowledge of a note ; he a democrat, I 
an aristocrat—with many other points of difference ; 
besides his being an Irishman, [ a Scotchman, and 
both tolerably national. Yet there is a point of 
resemblance, and a strong one. We are both good- 
humoured fellows, who rather seek to enjoy what is 
going forward than to maintain our dignity as Lions ; 
and we have both seen the world too widely and too 
well not to contemn in our souls the imaginary con- 
sequence of literary people, who walk with their 
noses in the air, and remind me always of the fellow 
whom Johnson met in an alehouse, and who called 
himself ‘ the great Twalmly—inventor of the flood-gate 
iron for smoothing linen.’ He also enjoys the Mot 
pour rire, and so do I.” 

To the author of ‘ Lalla Rookh’ succeeded 
Mrs. Coutts ; and here Mr. Lockhart’s pages are 
very liberally “ pencilled.” We wonder what 
Mrs. Grundy of the Quarterly will say? 

As on this subject Scott somewhat unexpect- 
edly touches on points of manner, we will return 

















some thirty pages, for a morsel of truth ang 
wisdom, worthy of extensive acceptance :— 

“Lest I should forget to mention it, I put down 
here a rebuke which, later in his life, Sir Walter 
once gave in my hearing to his daughter Anne, 
She happened to say of something, I forget what, 
that she could not abide it—it was vulgar. * My love; 
said her father, * you speak like a very young lady; 
do you know, after all, the meaning of this word 
vulgar ? “Tis only common ; nothing that is common, 
except wickedness, can deserve to be spoken of ina 
tone of contempt ; and when you have lived to my 
years, you will be disposed to agree with me in 
thanking God that nothing really worth having 
caring about in this world is uncommon.” 

This year of 1825, says Mr. Lockhart, was 
for Sir Walter Scott “the last year of many 
things;” towards its-close, however, he began to 
keep a journal, the idea having been suggested 
to him by a perusal of the brilliant confessions 
which gave their chief interest to the Byron 
memoirs. Early in the winter the horizan began 
to darken, the storm, in the commercial world, 
was heard in the distance; at first, however, the 
entries in the Abbotsford journal are miscellane- 
ous. Here is a locket-portrait of an eccentric 
literary man, who once made a great noise in 
certain London circles :— 

“ November 24th.—Talking of strangers, Londoa 
held, some four or five years since, one of those 
animals who are lions at first, but by transmutation 
of two seasons become in regular course bores—Ugo 
Foscolo by name, a haunter of Murray’s shop and of 
literary parties. Ugly as a baboon, and intolerably 
conceited, he spluttered, blustered, and disputed, with- 
out even knowing the principles upon which men 
sense render a reason, and screamed all the while like 
a pig with a knife in his throat. Another such 
animalaccio is a brute of a Marquis de * * *, who 
lately inflicted two dayson us at Abbotsford. These 
gentry never know what to make of themselves in the 
forenoon, but sit tormenting the women to play at 
proverbs and such trash.” 

Here are a few lines which concern other lite- 
rary characters :— 

“A rare thing this literature, or love of fame or 
notoriety which accompanies it. Here is Mr. Henry 
Mackenzie on the very brink of human dissolution, 
as actively anxious about it as if the curtain must 
not soon be closed on that and everything else.’ 
He calls me his literary confessor; and I am sure I 
am glad to return the kindness which he showed me 
long since in George Square. No man is less known 
from his writings; you would suppose a retired, 
modest, somewhat affected man, with a white hand- 
kerchief, and a sigh ready for every sentiment. No 
such thing; H. M. is alert as a contracting tailor’s 
needle in every sort of business—a politician and a 
sportsman—shoots and fishes in a sort even to this 
day—and is the life of company with anecdotes and 
fun.” 

“ Hogg came to breakfast this morning, and brought 
for his companion the Galashiels bard, David Thom- 
son, as to a mecting of hux Tividale poets. The 
honest grunter opines with a delightful naiveté that 
Muir’s verses are far owre sweet—answered by Thom- 
son that Moore’s ear or notes, I forget which, were 
finely strung. * They are far owre finely strung,’ re- 
plied he of the Forest, ‘ for mine are just right.’” 

“TI have amused myself occasionally very plea- 
santly during the last few days by reading over 
Lady Morgan’s novel of *O’Donnel,’ which has some 
striking and beautiful passages of situation and de- 
scription, and in the comic part is very rich and 
entertaining. I do not remember being so much 
pleased with it at first. There is a want of story, 
always fatal to a book the first reading—and it is 
well if it gets a chance of a second. Alas, poor 
novel! Also read again, and for the third time at 
least, Miss Austen’s very finely written novel of 
‘Pride and Prejudice.’ That young lady had a talent 
for describing the involvements, and feelings, and 
characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most 
wonderful I ever met with. The Big Bow-wow strain 
I can do myself like any now going; but the exqui- 





* Mr. Mackenzie had been consulting Sir Walter about 
collecting his own juvenile poetry. 
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— 
site touch, which renders ordinary commonplace 
things and characters interesting, from the truth of 
the description and the sentiment, is denied to me. 
What a pity such a gifted creature died so early!” 

Towards mid-winter these shrewd and lively 
notices begin to be alternated with others of far 
darker hue. Gloomy news from the English 
metropolis awakened those serious fears which 
would find vent on paper :— 

“ December 18.—For myself, if things go badly in 
London, the magic wand of the Unknown will be 
shivered in his grasp. He must then, faith, be termed 
the Too-well-known. The feast of fancy will be 
over with the feeling of independence. * * 

“What a life mine has been!—half educated, 
almost wholly neglected, or left to myself; stuffing 
my head with most nonsensical trash, and under- 
valued by most of my companions for a time ; getting 
forward, and held a bold and clever fellow, contrary 
tothe opinion of all who thought me a mere dreamer ; 
broken-hearted for two years ; my heart handsomely 
pieced again; but the crack will remain till my dying 
day. Rich and poor four or five times; once on the 
verge of ruin, yet opened a new source of wealth 
almost overflowing. Now to be broken in my pitch 
of pride, and nearly winged (unless good news should 
come), because London chooses to be in an uproar, 
and in the tumult of bulls and bears, a poor inof- 
fensive lion like myself is pushed to the wall. But 
what is to be the end of it? God knows; and so ends 
the catechism. 

“Nobody in the end can lose a penny by me— 
that is one comfort. Men will think pride has had 
afall. Let them indulge their own pride in think- 
ing that my fall will make them higher, or seem so 


at least. I have the satisfaction to recollect that my | 


*prosperity has been of advantage to many, and to 
hope that some at least will forgive my transient 
wealth on account of the innocence of my intentions, 
and my real wish to do good to the poor. Sad hearts, 
too, at Darnick, and in the cottages of Abbotsford. 
I have half resolved never to sce the place again. 
How could I tread my hall with such a diminished 
crest? How live a poor indebted man, where I was 
once the wealthy—the honoured? I was to have 
gone there on Saturday in joy and prosperity to re- 
ceive my friends. My dogs will wait for me in vain. 
It is foolish—but the thoughts of parting from these 
dumb creatures have moved me more than any of 
the painful reflections I have put down. Poor thing 
I must get them kind masters! There may be yet 
those who, loving me, may love my dog, because it 
has been mine. I must end these gloomy fore- 
bodings, or I shall lose the tone of mind with which 
men should meet distress, I feel my dogs* fect on 
my knees. I hear them whining and seeking me 
everywhere. This is nensense, but it is what they 
would do could they know how things may be. An 
odd thought strikes me—When I die, will the jour- 
nal of these days be taken out of the ebony cabinet 
at Abbotsford, and read with wonder, that the well- 
seeming Baronet should ever have experienced the 
tisk of such a hitch? Or will it be found in some 
obscure lodging-house, where the decayed son of chi- 
valry had hung up his scutcheon, and where one or 
two old friends will look grave, and whisper to each 
other, ‘ Poor gentleman’—‘ a well-meaning man’— 
‘nobody’s enemy but his own’—‘ thought his parts 
would never wear out’—‘ family poorly left’"—* pity 
he took that foolish title.’ Who can answer this 
question 2” 

“ January 14.._An odd mysterious letter from 
Constable, who has gone pest to London. It strikes 
me to be that sort of letter which I have seen men 
write when they are desirous that their disagreeable 
intelligence should be rather apprehended than ex- 
pressed. I thought he had been in London a fort- 
night ago, disposing of property to meet this exi- 
gence, and so I think he should. Well, I must have 
patience. But these terrors and frights are truly 
annoying.” 

Then comes the crisis :— 

“ January 22.—I feel neither dishonoured nor 
broken down by the bad—now really bad news I 
have received. I have walked my last on the do- 
mains I have planted—sate the last time in the halls 
I have built. But death would have taken them 
from me if misfortune had spared them. My poor 
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people whom I loved so well !—There is just such 
another die to turn up against me in this run of ill- 
luck ; é. e—If I should break my magic wand in 
the fall from this elephant, and lose my popularity 
with my fortune. Then Woodstock and Bony may 
both go to the paper-maker, and I may take to 
smoking cigars and drinking grog, or turn devotee, 
and intoxicate the brain another way. In prospect 
of absolute ruin, I wonder if they would let me leave 
the Court of Session. I would like methinks to go 
abroad, 
And lay my bones far from the Tweed. 

But I find my eyes moistening, and that will not do. 
I will not yield without a fight for it. It is odd, 
when I set myself to work doggedly, as Dr. Johnson 
would say, I am exactly the same man that I ever 
was—neither low-spirited nor distrait. In prosperous 
times I have sometimes felt my fancy and powers of 
language flag, but adversity is to me at least a tonic 
and bracer; the fountain is awakened from its in- 
most recesses, as if the spirit of affliction had troubled 
it in his passage. 

“ Poor Mr. Pole the harper sent to offer me 5007. 
or 6002, probably his all.¢ There is much good in 
the world after all. But I will involve no friend, 
either rich or poor. My own right hand shall do it 
—else will I be done in the slang language, and un- 
done in common parlance. * * 

“ Well—exertion—exertion. O, Invention, rouse 
thyself! May man be kind! May God be pro- 
pitious! The worst is, I never quite know when I 
am right or wrong; and Ballantyne, who does know 
in some degree, will fear to tell me. Lockhart would 
be worth gold just now, but he too might be too dif- 
fident to speak broad out. All my hope is in the 
continued indulgence of the public. I have a funeral 
letter to the burial of the Chevalier Y elin, a foreigner 
of learning and talent, who has died at the Royal 
Hotel. . He wished to be introduced to me, and was 
to have read a paper before the Royal Society when 
this introduction was to have taken place. I was 
not at the Society that evening, and the poor gen- 
tleman was taken ill at the meeting and unable to 
proceed. Te went to his bed and never rose again ; 
and now his funeral will be the first public place I 
shall appear at. He dead, and I ruined.—This is 
what you call a meeting.” 

* January 24.—I went to the Court for the first 
time to-day, and, like the man with the large nose, 
thought everybody was thinking of me and my mis- 
haps. Many were, undoubtedly ; and all rather re- 
grettingly, some obviously affected. It is singular 
to see the difference of men’s manner whilst they 
strive to be kind or civil in their way of addressing 
me. Some smiled as they wished me good day, as if 
to say, * Think nothing about it, my lad; it is quite 
out of cur thoughts.’ Others grected me with the 
affected gravity which one sees and despises at a 
funeral. The best-bred—all, I believe, meaning 
equally well—just shook hands and went on.—A 
foolish puff in the papers, calling on men and gods 
to assist a popular author, who having choused the 
public of many thousands, had not the sense to 
keep wealth when he had it.—If I am hard pressed, 
and measures used against me, I must use all means 
of legal defence, and subscribe myself bankrupt in 
It is the course one 
should, at any rate, have advised a client to take. 
But for this I would, in a Court of Honour, deserve 
to lose my spurs. No, if they permit me, I will he 
their vassal for life, and dig in the mine of my ima- 
gination to find diamonds (or what may sell for such) 
to make good my engagements, not to enrich myself. 
And this from no reluctance to be called the Insol- 
vent, which I probably am, but because I will not 
put out of the power of my creditors the resources, 
mental or literary, which yet remain tome. Went 
to the funeral of Chevalier Yelin, the literary fo- 
reigner mentioned on 22nd. How many and how 
various are the ways of afiliction. Here is this poor 
man dying at a distance from home, his proud heart 
broken, his wife and family anxiously expecting 
letters, and doomed only to learn they have lost a 
husband and father for ever.” 

It is worthy of observation how soon not only 





+ Mr. Pole had long attended Sir Walter Scott’s daugh- 
ters as teacher of the harp. To the end, Scott always spoke 
of his conduct on this occasion as the most affecting circum- 
stance that accompanied his disasters. 





the strength of the mind, thus tremendously op- 
pressed, recovered its elasticity, but its cheer- 
fulness even returned. A few of the scattered 
entries concerning Sir Walter Scott’s literary 
labours (he was then writing Woodstock), are 
most touching, in the mixture of grave and gay 
—of the stout heart and the acute sensibilities 
they display—though to destroy his claim to the 
latter he teils us himself,— 

* [ have been always told my feelings of joy and 
sorrow, pleasure and pain, enjoyment and privation, 
are much colder than those of other people. 

“ Wrote only two pages (of manuscript) and a half 
to-day. As the boatswain said, one can’t dance always 
nouther. But, were we sure of the quality of the stutt, 
what opportunities for labour does this same system 
of retreat afford us! I am convinced that in three 
years I could do more than in the last ten, but for 
the mine being, I fear, exhausted. Give me my 
popularity (an awful postulate!) and all my present 
difficulties shall be a joke in four years; and it is 
not lost yet at least. 

“ At night I fell asleep, and the oil dropped from 
the lamp upon my manuscript. Will this extreme 
unction make it go smoothly down with the public ? 

Thus idly we profane the sacred time 

By silly prose, light jest, and lighter rhyme. 
I have a song to write, too, and [ am not thinking of 
it. I trust it will come upon me at once—a sort of 
catch it should be. I walked out, feeling a little 
overwrought.” 

During these weeks it was that he threw off 
his letters on the Scotch banking system, under 
the pseudonyme of Malachi Malagrowther. And 
here, in the midst of all these records of trouble 
and convulsion, do we find a few scattered re- 
marks on art, worthy of extract, as the only ones 
on the subject we remember from the same 
pen. Sir Walter had been to the Edinburgh 
Exhibition :— 

* The painters have all embraced the very style 
of criticism which induced Michael Angelo to call 
some Pope a poor creature, when, turning his atten- 
tion from the general effect of a noble statue, his 
Holiness began to criticize the hem of the robe. This 
seems to me the cause of the decay of this delightful 
art, especially in history, its noblest branch. As I 
speak to myself, I may say that a painting should, to 
be excellent, have something to say to the mind of a 
man, like myself, well educated, and susceptible of 
those feelings which anything strongly recalling na- 
tural emotion is likely to inspire. But how seldom 
do I see anything that moves me much! Wilkie, the 
far more than Teniers of Scotland, certainly gave 
many new ideas. So does Will Allan, though over- 
whelmed with their remarks about colouring and 
grouping, against which they are not willing to place 
his general and original merits. Landseer’s dogs were 
the most magnificent things I ever saw—leaping, and 
bounding, and grinning on the canvas. Leslie has 
great powers; and the scenes from Moliére by New- 
ton are excellent. Yet painting wants a regenerator 
—some one who will sweep the cobwebs out of his 
head before he takes the pallet, as Chantrey has done 
in the sister art. At present we are painting pictures 
from the ancients, as authors in the days of Louis 
Quatorze wrote epic poems according to the recipe 
of Dacier and Co.” 

Here, too, we have an interesting personal 
confession :— 

“ T have, to be sure, something of a constitutional 
and hereditary obstinacy ; but it is in me a dormant 
quality. Convince my understanding, and I am per- 
fectly docile ; stir my passions by coldness or affronts, 
and the devil would not drive me from my ‘purpose 
Let me record, I have striven against this besetting 
sin. When I was a boy, and on foot expeditions, as 
we had many, no creature could be so indifferent 
which way our course was directed, and I acquiesced 
in what any one proposed ; but if I was once driven 
to make a choice, and felt piqued in honour to main- 
tain my proposition, I have broken off from the 
whole party, rather than yield to any one. Time has 
sobered this pertinacity of mind; but it still exists, 
and I must be on my guard against it. It is the same 
with me in politics. In general I care very little 
about the matter, and from year’s end to year’s end 
haye scarce a thought connected with them, except 
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to laugh at the fools, who think to make themselves 
great men out of little, by swaggering in the rear of 
a party. But either actually important events, or 
such as seemed so by their close neighbourhood to 
me, have always hurried me off my feet, and made 
me, as I have sometimes regretted, more forward 
and more violent than those who had a regular jog- 
trot way of busying themselves in public matters. 
Good luck; for had I lived in troublesome times, 
and chanced to be on the unhappy side, I had been 
hanged to a certainty. What I have always remark- 
ed has been, that many who have hallooed me on at 
public meetings, and so forth, have quietly left me to 
the odium which a man known to the public always 
has more than his own share of; while, on the other 
hand, they were easily successful in pressing before 
me, who never pressed forward at all, when there was 
any distribution of public favours or the like.” 

We must still add a fragment :— 

“ March 4._In the mean-while, now I am not 
pulled about for money, &c., methinks I am happier 
without my wealth than with it. Everything is paid. 
I have no one anxious to make up a sum, and pushing 
for his account to be paid. Since 17th January I 
have not laid out a guinea, out of my own hand, save 
two or three in charity, and six shillings for a pocket- 
book. * * On the 20th my quarter comes in, and 
though I have something to pay out of it, I shall be 
on velvet for expense—and regular I will be. Me- 
thinks all trifling objects of expenditure seem to grow 
light in my eyes. That I may regain independence 
I must be saving. But ambition awakes as love of 
indulgence dies and is mortified within me. ‘ Dark 
Cuthullin will be renowned or dead.’” 

We make no apologies for extracting thus co- 
piously from a diary which must be numbered 
among the most interesting ever submitted to 


the public. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Love, by the <Authoress of ‘ Flirtation,’ ‘The 
Divorced.’-—The names of the two previous novels 
referred to in the above title-page, remind us that 
Lady Charlotte Bury has already treated the “ ten- 
der passion” when counterfeited ; and also its con- 
sequences when, darkly real, it oversteps the bounds 
of honour and morality. Here, she has essayed to 
exhibit Love to us in all its strength, but in all its 
purity. Lady Herbert is the last of the modern Grisel- 
das; her affection no neglect can impair, no ill-usage 
alienate. She can bear to see her jewels on the 
arm of one of her lord’s mistresses, to receive the 
latter as a guest at his command, and still love on ; 
she can watch the insidious attempts of an inmate,— 
the child, too, of her own benevolence,—to lure away 
from her the miserable remnant of her husband’s 
affections, and not only countenance the author of 
such a diabolical scheme, but remain unshaken in 
her affection for its object. Nay, after Lady Her- 
bert has made known to her husband her resolution 
of separating from him, which he (availing himself 
of a wilful misconstruction) informs her isimpossible 
because he can prove her gallantries to be equal to his 
own ! !_after this most flagrant insult to a chaste 
woman,—the motlier, too, of a stainless daughter,— 
Lady C. Bury describes a reconciliation as taking 
place, and her heroine loving still. Alas! for wo- 
man’s weakness! all this may be possible, though 
we are disposed to doubt the co-existence of virtue 
with such a boundless toleration of profligate outrage. 
The plot of Love’ is complicated by the means of 
a family friend, Lord Montmorenci, as tame in his 
endurance of unworthy suspicion as Lady Herbert 
herself; there is also one Sir Charles Lennard, the 
Beville (#. e. Devil) of so many hundred romances, 
who gains an ascendency over the heroine’s husband 
by meansof the gaming-table,and attacks her honour, 
presuming on her lord’s play-debts. Lastly, the lady 
is placed in the same terrible position as the Marie 
of Madame Ancelot’s drama—when at last she is 
free from the yoke of oppression and neglect, and 





might, we think, be permitted to end her days in 
peace, she finds herself the involuntary rival of her 
own daughter! As this is the beginning, middle, | 
and end of Love’s history, the moral must be, we 
presume,—for Lady Charlotte Bury loves a moral, | 
—that our youths and maidens had better hang 
themselves in their days of single blessedness, 


The Christian Correspondent ; with a Preliminary 
Essay, by James Montgomery.— These volumes 
comprise selections from the familiar writings of our 
elder divines and more celebrated christian worthies. 
As might be anticipated, they contain a larger portion 
of didactic matter than is usually found in such col- 
lections. The editor has scrupulously excluded 
all letters that might offend sectarian consciences, 
and his work therefore deserves, and we trust will 
have, an extensive circulation—We cannot do 
better, while in such goodly company, than make 
mention of The Letters of the Martyrs, a new edition 
of a scarce work, first published by old Miles Cover- 
dale, in 1564, with introductory remarks by the Rev. 
E. Bickersteth. 

Hooker's Icones Plantarum.—This work appears 
occasionally in parts, each containing fifty plates of 
new and rare plants, drawn on stone with singular 
taste and fidelity. Two volumes have appeared, 
and a third is announced, although it is known to 
the friends of the author that each volume leaves 
him a considerable loser. Such a fact, and we have 
no hesitation in mentioning it as a fact, is not very 
creditable to the science of this country, and proves 
what many affect to disbelieve, that the support given 
by the English public to works on Natural History 
is directed by no feeling for science or acquaintance 
with the subjects treated of, but by some silly fashion 
or ignorant adoration of cheap and gaudy daubs, 
Nothing can be more interesting to a man of science 
than the plants represented in these volumes; nothing 
can be in better taste or more faithful than the figures ; 
and it is difficult to conceive how anything can be 
cheaper (fifty plates for fifteen shillings): yet while 
the most miserable trash that the press produces under 
the name of Botany, sells in hundreds and thousands 
of copies, such a sterling work as this is only enabled 
to maintain its ground by aid of the purse of its 
author. We do trust that the friends of Botany will 
bestir themselves on this occasion, and come forward 
with such a demand for copies as will, we do not 
say encourage, but enable, the learned author to pro- 
duce many volumes in addition to those which have 
hitherto appeared, 

Treatise on Magnetism, by Sir David Brewster.— 
Treatise on Molluscous Animals, by Professor Flem- 
ing.— Treatise on the Microscope, by Sir David 
Brewster.—Treatise on Geology, by Professor Phil- 
lips.—These several treatises have at various times 
appeared in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and we 
now merely announce their publication in a separate 
form. We could not, however, but observe, in refer- 
ence to price, that they contained on an average 
nearly 300 pages with many illustrative engravings, 
and were published at séx shillings; and we were 
about to treat of them as specimens of cheap litera- 
ture, which with us always has reference to quality 
as well as price—when, on consideration, we turned 
to the Encyclopedia itself, and found that Professor 
Phillips’s ‘Treatise on Geology’ there occupies about 
one-half a six shilling part, so that the purchasers of 
that work really have it for three shillings! We 
leave the reader to come to his own conclusions. 

Jamieson’s Mechanics of Fluids.—There have been 
many efforts recently made to reduce mechanical 
science into the systematic form which Euclid has 
given to geometry, and the work before us is not one 
of the least successful. Dr. Jamieson has arranged 
the principles of hydrostatics into a logical form, and 
illustrated them by a series of select examples: but 
we think that he aimed at too much, when he de- 
signed to make his volume both an introduction to 
students and a manual to proficients : for the former, 
such minute details as occur in the section on the 
stability of ships, and especially steam-vessels, must 
be very perplexing; while the elementary principles of 
fluid-pressure are useless to the latter. On the whole, 
however, we are greatly pleased with the work. 

The Manual of Laconics.—“ A volume of Laconics,” 
says the Compiler of this work, “is an association at 
which the brightest minds of the best ages meet.” 
Now, as we have the honour to be registered among 
the brightest minds—that is to say, as Jaconics are 
here quoted from the Atheneum, we ought perhaps 
to rest content: but in truth, we do not altogether 
like our company. We will not be so ungenerous as 
to name the parties to whom we object, but as we 
cannot hurt the feelings of a “West India Paper,” 





though a laconic, entitles the writer to sit down at the 
same table with Shakespeare, and Milton, and Ig 
Bruyére, and La Rochefoucauld, or to be considered 
as among “the brightest minds” even of our ow 
age:—“ A gentleman.—The following is the negro} 
definition ofa gentleman: * Massa make de black may 
workee—make de horse workee—make de ox workeg 
—make ebery ting workee, only de hog—he no 
workee; he eat, he drink, he walk "bout, he go to 
sleep when he please, he liff like a gentleman._ 
West India Paper.” 

Report on Arsenicated Candles.—A committee, a 
we announced at the time, was some time since ap. 
pointed, by the Westminster Medical Society, to 
examine into this subject, and to test opinion by ex. 
periment, and the result is now before us, and justifies 
the fears then expressed. As Accum proved that 
there was “death in the pot,” the Westminster 
Medical Society has established, that there is death 
in the candle. The old superstition of “ winding 
sheets” in the tallow, has acquired a fatal signifi. 
cance—the dream has come true—there are such 
realities as “corpse candles,” and alas, the very 
lights we mistakenly enjoy as our domestic comfort, 
or ornaments while imparting cheerfulness to the do- 
mestic circle, or brilliancy to the dress circle—these 
very lights may be “ funeral tapers—lighting to the 
tomb.” The following experiment will show what the 
wicked powers of light can do, in emulation of the 
powers of darkness. The committee had two sets of 
chambers constructed, about two feet by three, and 
three feet deep, and ventilated by contrivances similar 
to those recommended for large ball reoms, namely, 
by several openings, at the bottom and top, and a 
thermometer was suspended in each. Into these 
birds were introduced in cages, and in the one arsenis 
cated candles were burnt, and in the other, sperma, 
ceti. The birds in the latter never exhibited the 
slightest deviation from health, and are now alive and 
well: of the fate of the other we shall let the com- 
mittee report :—“ After exposure to the candles con- 
taining arsenic, for the space of three or four hours, 
one of the birds became visibly affected, but recover- 
ed in the night, on the experiment ceasing. At the 
termination of the first hour, (on the resumption of 
the experiment on the following day, Tuesday,) the 
same bird became again affected, and in an hour more 
it died. Itsdeath was followed by that of the second 
bird half an hour later. These two birds had been 
in an arsenicated atmosphere for seven hours and a 
half altogether.” This same experiment was more 
than once repeated, and always with the same result. 
Seeing that there is no such thing as a Board of 
Health in this country, the public must feel greatly 
indebted to the Westminster Medical Society for its 
exertions in bringing such “ practices to light.” 





List of New Books.—A Glance into the Kingdom of 
Grace, by F. W. Krummacher, new edit, l2mo. 2s. 6d. dl. 
—Bennett’s Millwright and Engineer's Director, 1$mo. 
3s, 6d. cl.— Bianca, and other Poems, by L. B. Smith, fe. 
5s. cl.—Brady on Wills, 4th edit. 8vo. 5s. bds.— Burke's 
Peerage and Baronetage, 1838, 1 vol. 8vo. 38s.—Colloquies; 
Imaginary Conversations between a Phrenologist and the 
Shade of Dugald Stewart, by J. Slade, fc. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Conversations on Nature and Art, 2nd series, 6s. 6d. hf-bd. 
—Cousin on the State of Education in Holland, translated 
by L. Horner, post Svo. 9s. 6d. bds.—Dew of Hermon, 
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MOONLIGHT FANCIES. 


Look, look at the dim 
Gold-tinted rim 
That yon purple cloud doth crest! 
°Tis the herald light 
Of the Bride of Night 
About to arise from her rest, 
And be clasp’d to her dark-brow’d lover’s breast. 
Her fair train of stars, in their silv’ry array, 
Are out, and awaiting their homage to pay— 
Then why does the bright One her coming delay ? 


Thou lovely Moon, hail ! 
See, the purple veil 
She throws off from her golden head ! 
What a magic sheen 
Doth her smile serene 
O’er the heavens about her shed, 
And the world of waters beneath her spread ! 
Like Love’s blessed presence, where’er it is found, 
Her beamy and dreamy glance turns all around 
To scenes of enchantment—to fairy-like ground. 


Now, now to the sight, 
°Tis a column of light, 
That towers from sea to sky, 
With its cloudy top crown’d 
By the radiant round 
Of the full golden orb on high! 
A diamond column, dazzling the eye ; 
Circled by fountains that evermore flow, 
With a tremulous motion around, to and fro, 
Rippling and dancing with sound clear and low. 


Grown wider, it seems 
A pathway of beams, 
Just mace for the spirits of air 
To skim with their feet 
So printless and fleet— 
O would thou and I, love, were there ! 
For it would not be bliss, without thee to share! 


| 








Oh, with thee to float 

In a lonely boat ! 
What a joy it would be, thro’ the night so to glide 
O’er the luminous track of yon moonlit tide, 
With thy voice in mine ear—thy form by my side! 


Sure, that is not the gush 
Of the billow’s rush ! 
*Tis the roll of the Ocean-king’s car, 
As he whirls through the sea, 
And shouts in his glee, 
And tosses the white foam afar! 
No! these are not sparkles of moon or star! 
They ’re the eyes of the ocean-nymphs bright’ning 
the waves, 
As they look up and smile from the cool, sea-green 
caves, 
Where their young blooming charms the fresh spray 
ever laves, 
Oh, the soothing balm! 
The delicious calm! 
The visions on visions pil’d ! 
The heart’s sweet repose, 
That while slumb’ring glows 
Like the cheek of a sleeping child! 
Talk of the sunlight! give me the mild, 
The beautiful Moon, with her waking dreams! 
Give me the soft, shadowy splendour that teems 
With its own, and with Fancy’s moonlight gleams! 
n. 








ON REMARKABLE WILLS. 

A paper on this subject has lately appeared in a 
French journal, L’Europe, in which reference is made 
to the will of one Jean Thierry, remarkable not only 
for the history, as therein set forth, of the testator, 
the amount of his wealth, and the long and fruitless 
contention to which it gave rise, but valuable as 
throwing a strong light on the manners of the age. 
We shall, therefore, translate so much as js likely to 


interest our readers, The following is a copy of the 
| Will:— 

| In the year of our Lord 1654, the 10th of Fe- 
bruary, in my office, at Corfu, situated near unto the 
metropolitan church of St. Spiridien, and before me 
Santonida, notary public for the city of Corfu and 
all the duchy of Venice, personally appeared Jean 
Thierry, of sound mind and body, a Frenchman, of 
the province of Champagne and of the hundred of 
Chateau-Thierry, in the diocese of Rheims and Sois- 
sons, a celebrated trader, a great merchant on the 


-| seas, who has declared to me and the undersigned 


witnesses, that it is his intention to make his last will 
and testament, and has, therefore, declared, that he 
purposes to retire to the capital of Venetian Italy, 
there to live and die in the house of Mora; and as 
it is as certain that we shall die as that the hour of 
our death is uncertain, it was, in consequence, his 
will to give his soul to God, his body to the earth, 
and to dispose of his fortune as his pleasure and con- 
science would dictate.” 

After this, it is no longer the notary that speaks, 
but the testator himself, though in the original there 
is not the least intimation of the change.. 

“ Before all things be it known, that my name is 
Jean, and my surname Thierry; I was christened in 
the parish of Chateau-Thierry, in Champagne; as to 
what my age may be I do not precisely know, having 
lost all my papers through the various incidents I 
have met with at sea. One hundred and twenty 
years ago, our family, having its origin in Lorraine, 
divided into three parts, and one is now settled at 
Basle, in Switzerland, another in Lorraine, and the 
third where I was born in Champagne. My grand- 
father was a gendarme of the King of France, and 
was named Robert Thierry; he had three sons, 
Pierre, Claude, and Frangois, my father. My mother 
was named Francoise Bricot, she was christened at 
Amance (Franche-Comté), and died at Cutray, in 
the diocese of Langres, I left home when about 14 
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years of age, without having apprised any one what- ' 
ever of my intention, and after having ascertained 
that my father had no fortune. Intending to seek 
my fortune, I came into Italy, and hired myself asa 
boy at the inn under the sign of the Tower, in the 
town of Brescia. I met with a foreign Greek mer- 
chant of Nati, named Athany Tipaldy ; he proposed 
to me to travel,—I accepted without hesitating; in 
a short time this rich merchant, who was without 
children, became very partial to me,* and as he was 
also without relations, being a natural child of the 
house of Tipaldy, the two branches of which were 
extinct, the said Athany, being old and weighed 
down with infirmities, made me heir to all his wealth, 
as well on land as on the seas. His property con- 
sisted of three merchant vessels, and eight hundred 
thousand Venetian crowns, called of the Cross, which 
are placed in the bank at Venice called Zena, and 
it is at my pleasure to take them out whenever I 
shall think fit, as it is evident by the will of my bene- 
factor Athany Tipaldy, made at Corfu, on the Ist of 
August 1636, through the notary here present, San- 
tonida. Being about seventy-five years of age, I 
have resolved to retire into the capital of the duchy 
of Venice, by the grace of God, there to live and die. 

“T institute and appoint to be my heirs the 


Thierrys of Champagne,—that is to say, the children }. 


of my father, called Francois Thierry, and of my 
mother, Francoise Bricot, provided they are sprung 
from the same marriage as myself, for if my said 
father and my said mother has or have married a 
second time, I exclude all the children of one or of 
both marriages, and, in such case, I institute and 
appoint to he my heirs the sons of Pierre, of Claude, 
and of Francois Thierry, my father. I request the 
Thierrys of Champagne not to forsake the Thierrys 
of Lorraine and of Basle. But I declare that my 
true and legitimate heirs are tliose of Champagne, 
children of Frangois Thierry, my father. To these 
I leave all I shall die possessed of; in failure of 
these, to these of Basle and of Lorraine. 

“The necessary papers and deeds will be to be 
found in the Chancery of the most excellent lord the 
Proveditor, where they are registered ; it will suffice 
to inquire for the last will of Jean Thierry, made in 
Corfu, in the year of our Lord 1654. In my said 
will I have related the last will and testament of my 
master and henefactor, Athany 'Tipaldy, dated Ist of 
August 1636. 

“TI make my testament in Corfu in order that the 
extent of my riches may not be surmised by any one, 
and that I may not be disturbed during the short 
time I may still have to live, cither by friends or re- 
lations; and I intend to pass the remainder of my 
days in doing acts of charity, for I have learnt a few 
secrets in the course of my travels. 

“T leave and bequeath all things enumerated and 
specified in the testament of my master and bene- 
factor, Athany Tipaldy, to my legitimate heirs above 
mentioned. 

“T leave, for the repose of my soul, six thousand 
masses, to be said at such times as the confessor who 
shall attend me at the moment of my death, may 
think fit.+ 

“T give and bequeath all my clothes to the poor, 
and I appoint Mr. Mora my executor. 

“TI give and bequeath to the church of Chateau- 
Thierry two thousand crowns. My legitimate heirs, 
immediately after my will shall have been opened, 
and that they have received what may come to them, 
are to pay the above sum to the church of Chateau- 
Thierry, for a perpetual anniversary for the repose 
of my soul. 

“T give and bequeath to the Confessaire church of 
St. Spiridien two hundred ducats, paid once for all. 

“T give and bequeath to my Confessor five hun- 
dred ducats, to be taken out of my strong box. 

“T give and bequeath all the residue of my estate 
unto my true and legitimate heirs aforesaid. 

“ Be it understood, that it is my will and pleasure 
that my executor is in no way to be molested or 








* In one of their voyages they experienced a violent 
tempest, when all on board perished except Jean Thierry 
and Athany Tipaldy; this circumstance made them inse- 
parable friends, and Tipaldy, tired of a wandering life, re- 
tired to Corfu. Besides the property alluded to, Tipaldy 
left to Thierry four houses in Corfu, and 50,000 gold Louis. 

+t From no specific sum being mentioned, it is evident 
that masses were at a fixed price, and that the testator 





did not intend to give more than at the usual rate. 


called upon to furnish accounts, either to my heirs 
or to any other persons. 

“The present testament was executed in Corfu, 
and received by me, Santonida, notary in and for the 
city of Corfu, and for all the most serene state and 
its dependencies, the 10th of February, in the pre- 
sent year 1654, and in my office. In witness whereof, 
I have signed together with the said Jean Thierry, 
in the presence of the undersigned witnesses. 

© Santonipa, Notary. 
“ Jean Tuierry, with my own hand.” 

The testator died in Venice in 1676, and was 
buried in the church of the 7'heatins. To the testa- 
ment is annexed a schedule of his estate ; this sche- 
dule was drawn up in the presence of the magistrates 
with scrupulous attention. It is, however, probable, 
that the following account is no more than the gene- 
ral outline of the detailed schedule in question.t 

° 








Me 
Art. 1. ‘Three contiguous houses, situated near to 
the palace of the Doge, valued at .. 72,000 
2. Two houses in the island of Corfu, near 
tothe churchof St. Spiridien, valued at 32,000 
3. An estate,situated on the canal of Mom- 
POON cccccccccccccscccccccccccccs 8,000 
4. A bag, four feet long by four feet wide, 
full of gold bars, valued at.......... 48,000 
5. Righty thousand ducats, at 4s........... 16,000 
6. Fifty thousand Louis d’or in the Hotel de 
Ville, Paris........ 48,000 
7. Six casks of gold dust .........eeeeees 78,000 
8. ‘Twelve carriages, which are in the island 
WORE cccccccccoccccccesecceocee 360 
9. Two chests containing silver vases...... 16,000 
10, Six chests containing silver candlesticks 72,000 
11. Two bags of precious stones............ 180,000 
12. Tron chest not valued. 
13. Three new ships, which are loaded with 
valuable merchandise.—They arrived 
after his death ......ccccccesceeses 1,223,560 
14. Seventeen beds of various stuffs and of 
different colours, and other articles of 
furniture § ...... Sosaceccocccesoce 2 240,000 





15, Forty-six looking-glasses slarge and small. 
16. One hundred and one arm chairs, gilt 
and silvcred, and other furniture, not 
valued. Seay ae ne 
£ 2,033,920 

Charles Lamb, in one of his pithy criticisms, ob- 
served, that our ancestors certainly conceived of 
money as able to confer a distinct gratification in 
itself{—that the old poets, when they introduce a 
miser, constantly make him address his gold as his 
nistress ; as something to be seen, felt, and hugged; 
as capable of satisfying two of the senses at least. 
The substitution of a thin, unsatisfying paper for 
tangible gold, made avarice quite a Platonic atiection. 
After reading a schedule like this—of Casks of gold 
dust, Bags full of gold bars, Bags full of precious 
stones, Chests full of silver, §c. one can feel the truth 
of the old writers. 

It is to be observed, too, that this list does not in- 
clude the eight hundred thousand Venetian crowns, 
mentioned in the will of Athany Tipaldy, and which 
are worth 396,800/. sterling. It is probable that 
the ships left by Tipaldy are not those mentioned in 
the above schedule, since, in the year 1676, they 
were stated to be new, and the will of Tipaldy says 
nothing of their condition. What the legacies to 
Mr. Mora may have been, is unknown; they, no 
doubt, were considerable. From the above data an 
opinion may be formed of the immense wealth accu- 
mulated by the man who had commenced his career 
by being a common waiting boy at an inn. 

As to this inheritance, the precautions of Jean 
Thierry were so successful, that his heirs remained 
wholly ignorant of the good fortune that awaited 
them. After the decease of the testator, Mr. Mora 
went to France, but by the manceuvres of three in- 
triguers, named Bourgwin, Ruelle, and Cencier, he 
was prevented visiting Chateau-Thierry. These par- 
ties also procured documents, showing that there were 
no heirs in Champagne; they then forged a grant of 
the estate of the testator, fallen to the crown of 
France for want of heirs, and with these documents 
they repaired to Venice, and compromised with Mr. 
Mora for the sum of 50,0007. In 1686,a Mr. Guyot 
de Vertamont, an officer in the French navy, who 
looked upon himself as being heir of Jean Thierry, 
in right of his wife, went to Venice to make inquiries. 
This alarmed the swindlers, who suddenly disap- 

+ The amounts have been reduced into sterling money, 
for the convenience of the English reader. 

§ There is no doubt an error in the valuation of Article 


14. Perhaps some other articles were intended to be in- 
cluded in the amount. 








peared, and though great exertions were made, they 
were never afterwards discovered. The steps taken 
against them gave publicity to the affair. Thena 
host of Thierrys started up, claiming to be heir, 
The courts of law decided that Madame Mouchin 
des Forges, Madame Mouchin de Calais, and M, 
Jacquard, were the heirs, as being descended from 
Gilbert, the on?y brother of Jean Thierry. This de 
cision was strongly opposed by others, who considered 
themselves to be heirs, and the litigation was not 
finished on the breaking out of the Revolution. The 
heirs, who increased in number by the death of their 
parents, applied to the Constituant Assembly, to the 
Convention, and to the Directory. They, however, 
at the period of the restoration, came to an under 
standing amongst themselves, and claimed of the 
Emperor of Austria, as sovereign of Venice, the 
800,000 crowns, which had at first been attached on 
behalf of the crown of France, as a lapsed inheritance, 
for want of heirs. But neither the Venetian crowns, 
the bank ‘called Zena, the houses in Corfu, the ships, 
the claims on the Hotel de Ville, Paris, could now 
be found. Yet, no further back than 1824, a Mad, 
Morel, heir to the heirs of Jean Thierry, went to 
Vienna, and returned with sanguine expectations, 
In 1826 and 1827 new claimants started up, and 
mention was made of one Simon Thierry, brother of 
the great Thierry, and also born at Chateau-Thieny, 
(in this case Gilbert would not have been the only 
brother of Jean, as has been previously stated), 
From the information obtained in 1828, his posterity 
would consist of fifty or fifty-two individuals. Matters, 
however, remain in statu quo, and there seems to be 
little chance that the intentions of Jean Thierry will 
ever be carried into effect. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir plenty be a sign of prosperity, the new year 
ought to be brilliant in point of literature, for we re- 
member no such affluent 1st of January among its 
predecessors. This season has generally heen one of 
rest and leisure: publishers concluding that plum- 
puddings were awful rivals to new books; and that 


| the pale, black-coated author had no right to thrust 





himself into jovial company, like a kill-joy. Every 
good old English saint forbid that the recent energy 
displayed by our comrades in the Row prove a symp- 
tom of the decline of Christmas festivities; we would 
rather ascribe it to the premature meeting of parlia- 
ment, which caused a temporary suspension during 
the preceding two months. Be the cause, however, 
what it may, instead of the empty table on which, 
from past exerience, we had calculated, we find a 
groaning board ; and are obliged, in consequence, to 
postpone the more substantial entertainments already 
provided, to make room for books of the moment. 
We have this week had submitted to us, a very 
ingenious discovery made by a gentleman of the 
name of Woone, the full influence of which, on the 
arts and manufactures of the country, it is difficult 
at this moment to foresee. The new uart, for which 
Mr. Woone has taken out a patent, is called Metal- 
lic Relief Engraving, and will, it is believed, ina 
great degree, supersede wood engraving. The prin- 
cipal advantages of wood engraving, as is well known, 
are the comparative cheapness of printing, and the 
facility it affords of taking impressions from the 
engraved block, along with the letter-press, at one 
operation, and without much additional expense. 
The cost of engraving, however, is considerable, and 
while all advantages are believed to be in common 
between the new and the old method, the great cost 
of engraving is saved by Mr. Woone's discovery. 
The new process may be thus briefly described. 
Prepared plaster of Paris laid on a smooth surface 
of metal, is the material on which the artist etches 
the subject he proposes to have engraved, with a steel 
point, as it were—and this drawing or etching is at 
once cast in metal. It must be obvious, that the 
time occupied for producing a design by this me- 
thod, barely exceeds that required by the artist to 
sketch with his pencil on the block of wood, pre- 
vious to its being put into the hands of the en- 
graver, so that nearly the whole labour and ex- 
pense of engraving the design on the block, 38 
saved. Wood engravings too cannot be executed 
on a large scale; whereas, by this process, reliefs may 
be obtained of any size. Another great advantage 





is, that the design does not require to be reversed, as 
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jnordinary engraving, but is drawn the same way as | from the Arabic, but through the medium of the 


itis afterwards to appear on the paper, which ren- 
ders this method particularly applicable to works in 
which writing occurs, as maps, plans, &c. The me- 
thod is applicable to all relief work, including the 
blocks employed for the printing of cotton, silk, 
paper-hangings, &e. We are not, however, so fas- 
cinated with this new art, as to be without some 
misgivings as to the possibility of its rivaling wood 
engraving in certain effects. Mr. Woone’s arrange- 
ments for undertaking works will shortly be com- 
pleted, when we shall have an opportunity of testing 
its power, and our readers shall judge for themselves. 

A new panorama is just opened, which has for its 
subject “ The Bay of Islands, New Zealand,” painted 
by Mr. Burford, from Mr. Earle’s sketches. As a 
whole, the work is less interesting than some of its 
predecessors. ‘Too many foreground figures are in- 
troduced—and these are always hazardous ; the land- 
seape, a8 a whole, is deficient in striking features: 
the picture, too, is very slightly painted. But the 
mouth of the bay, with its singularly-shaped moun- 
tains—the offspring, it would seem, of volcanic con- 
vulsion,—and the peaceful settlement of the missio- 
naries, nestling beneath the hill side on the shore, 
have a fresh and tranquil beauty which is very pleas- 
ing—We may add here, that West’s ‘Christ Re- 
jected,’ once the object of admiration to crowds of 
gazers, is now exhibited at the Egyptian Hall. Time 
has faded, not mellowed, this picture, and a general 
sallowness of tone has grown over it, which detracts 
much from its effect—and there is not vigour enough 
in the composition to make us forget or excuse fee- 
bleness of colour. 

Mr. Donaldson, the Secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, has just put forth *A Plan 
for the Promotion of Art, Science, and Literature,’ 
in a letter addressed to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. 
The substance of this, however, is merely a represen- 
tation of the relief which would be given to the 
minor scientific bodies, were they placed on the same 
foundation as those already enjoying government 
patronage ; that is, were they endowed with apart- 
ments at public cost, on their proving themselves 
possessed of certain stipulated qualifications. This 
matter of house-rent, might, we think, be easily ar- 
ranged ; but surely it is only a very small feature in 
‘A Plan for the Promotion of Art, Science, and Li- 
terature.”"—Here, too, it may not be amiss te notice 
the recent relief granted to authors and artists in 
Prussia, by the edict promulgated at Berlin on the 
18th of December. By this ordinance, the term of 
exclusive copyright in a work is extended to thirty 
years beyond the author's decease. 

Among the announcements, those of most impor- 
tance have reference to art and to illustrated 
works, At the head of these, assuredly, is Messrs, 
Finden’s ‘Royal Gallery of British Art.’ It is stated 
inthe prospectus, to be the intention of the pro- 
prietors to produce a truly national work ; in which 
“a selection from the most beautiful pictures of 
British painters, commencing with the era of Sir 
J. Reynolds, will be engraved in the finest line 
Manner, upon a size, nearly twelve inches by nine, 
which scale will not only enable the eminent his- 
torical and landscape engravers, who are already 
engaged, to preserve the expression and refinement 
ofthe originals, but will also put the work within the 
reach of those who, with limited means, have, from 
nature or acquirement, a feeling for such produc. 
tions.” The work is to be dedicated, by command, 
to Her Majesty, and is sanctioned and approved by 
the President and Members of the Royal Academy, 
who state, that “from the specimens we have seen, 
the work is calculated to diffuse, through the medium 
of line engraving, a knowledge of the best English 
modern pictures.” To this high testimony, it is 
hardly necessary for us to add our own humble opi- 
nion; but having also seen several of the engravings, 
among others, The Smuggler's Visit, after Wilkie ; 
Katherine and Petruchio, after Leslie ; and Macheath, 
Lucy, and Polly, after Newton, we have no hesitation 
in expressing our belief that such a work is likely to 
raise the character of English art and English artists, 
both at home and abroad. 

Another work of golden promise in its way, is Mr. 
Knight’s new and illustrated edition of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. The version with which 
alone Englishmen are familiar, was not made directly 
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French ; it is proposed, therefore, to translate the 
whole anew from the original; and Mr. Lane, the | 
author of ‘ The Manners and Customs of the Egyp- 
tians,’ who long resided in the country, is now en- 
gaged on the work ; to which, copious nas are to be 
added, to render it more intelligible ang interesting 
to the English reader. Of the merit of’this transla- 
tion, of course we cannot offer an opinion: it is plea- | 
sant, however, to know that it could not have been 
intrusted to a more competent person ; but, of the | 
skill of the artist, Mr. Harvey, we have abundant 
proofs before us, in some of the most graceful, beau- 
tiful, and fanciful illustrations that ever adorned a 
book. It is to be published in monthly parts, and 
completed in three volumes. 


The only other announcement of promise, is of 
HOOD'’S OWN, 
being former runnings of his Comic Vein, with an in- 
fusion of New Blood for general circulation. But we 
are always well pleased to let our friend speak for 
himself, and on this occasion he presents to the pub- 
lic a sort of New Year's 
Address. 

“This is the age of literary industry. The example of 
the great Novelist—Scott and Lot, as he might be termed 
for fertility—has excited authors, not merely to inscribe 
their names in the Temple of Fame, but to fill up whole 
shelves of its glorious library. Witness Bulwer, whose books, 
as well as the Booksellers, form a Row of themselves, and 
long may it be ere they reach to their Amen Corner. Whilst 
Marryat— 

His sword is in its sheath, 

But his fingers hold the pen, 
is perpetually laying down new works, or launching them ; 
and like a literary Lord Cochrane, cuts out plenty of em- 
ployment for his boarders! 

‘Amongst such prolific pens, my own goosequill must 
appear what the gardeners call ‘a very shy bearer:’ my 
whole annual crop, (excepting on some remarkable comet 
year,) consisting in a single little volume. Iam asa drone 
amongst the bees—a Christmas bellman, to the thick- 
coming gatherers of Taxes! Like some petty prince, with 
his miserable contingent of a score of men and a drummer, 
to the great German Confederation, some twenty volumes 
make up my whole contribution to the national host. I 
really blush at the sorry front they present when drawn up 
in line, or rather in rank; and am not at all surprised, or 
offended, that those general officers in criticism, the Quar- 
terly and the Edinburgh, have quite overlooked them in 
their Reviews. In the meantime, the circumstance has not 
escaped the vigilance of that very officious body, the Willy- 
Nilly Volunteers,—and even their Goose Gibbies, (vide 
Old Mortality,) have been thrust into my company, to no- 
minally increase my muster. At least, I trust it has only 
been in consideration of the scantiness of the roll, and not 
with any squinting dexicrous sinister views of their own, 
that so many overkind persons have undertaken to write for 
me, by proxy, and availed themselves, by ‘ forced loans,’ of 
gnature: indeed, by a species of ultra-somnambulism, 
I have beeen made, not to read, but actually to write books 
behind my own back; and according to the usual magnetic 
principle, without any consciousness, on my own part, of 
such involuntary performances. For instance, I have 
written at second-hand on party politics, which I abhor,— 
and I have contributed to the Catchpennies of Marshall, of 
Holborn Bars, whom I avoid ;—nay, I have been my own 
rival with the Pseudo-Comie Annual, which so annoyed an 
* American in England’ by being thrust into his hand at the 
Elephant and Castle, and into his eye at the White Horse 
Cellar. Other parties, again, persist in rashly or wilfully 
ascribing to me any ‘ deed without a name,’ that is not de- 
cidedly serious; and hence various works, if not expressly 
hatched for me by the authors, have been laid to me by the 
Critics. Even thus have I been made to impudently patro- 
nize myself in ‘ The Battle of the Annuals,’ to injudiciously 
parody myself in ‘The Comic Almanack,’—and even to 
adopt a son by another father and mother (the author of 
*Epsom Races’), as T. Hood, junior! 

**It is, of course, equally disagreeable and dangerous to 
endure so many ‘ parasitic plants’ upon me—and to be even 
nominally responsible for the fruits they may chance to 
bear. The reader will remember that many of the imputed 
excesses of the republican French soldiery were in reality 
chargeable on a body of swindling irregulars, collectively 
known as the Armée Roulante: who contrived, by assumed 
uniforms, and simulated documents, to levy contributions 
on an unwary public. Heaven only knows, then, what im- 
morality, impiety, and sedition, may have been passed off 
for mine by such literary forgers and utterers: but suppos- 
ing their impostures to be of a more innocent character, I 
am still averse to other hands being palmed off for mine. 1 
ain not a she-Gypsy, and have therefore a natural objection 
to carry other people's bantlings in my Hood. 

“Against such evils, the first law of Nature—a law 
better understood and observed than that of Copyright— 
insists on some measure of self-defence ; and, fortunately, 
the modern system of Re-issues presents an appropriate 
opportunity. Instead, therefore, of publishing New Editions 
of the bye-gone Comic Annuals, it is intended to reproduce 
them in the popular form which has become so current, in 
order to guard against counterfeits, by the wide diffusion of 
an Authorized Version. The Nobility, Gentry, and the 
Public in general, will thus be in possession, by monthly 
instalments, of what I have real/y written for their amuse- 
ment during the two last Olympiads; whilst, for the future, 
I shall be supplied with what the Physicians call a vehicle 








for the exhibition of occasional whims and oddities, and 
especially on such topics as may be too temporary for the 
twelve months’ jestation of the regular Annual. To speak 
metaphorically, the old flow of the comic vein, with an 
infusion of fresh blood, will be thrown again into circu- 
lation. 

“The continued favour shown to each successive volume 
of the original Work induces a hope that such a collection 
of unarsenicated light reading will be an acceptable one, 
especially to the rising generation. It is presumed that 
nothing grievously ‘pleasant but wrong’ will have to be 
retrenched ; nevertheless, every page will be carefully 
weeded, and Heads and Tails of Families may be secure that 
nothing will be low about the Work, but the price; for it 
is one of my objects to conciliate the Benthamites, by hum- 
bly contributing to the greatest entertainment of the great- 
est number. ‘To this end the principle of condensation, at 
a high pressure, will be employed by the Proprietor, so as 
to enable him to present his standard Work in the popular 
and double character of an ECONOMIC. T. Hoop.” 


Another week will show us many signs of life and 
spring in the musical world. The days of all the 
established concerts are fixed—the Vocal Concerts, 
which begin on the 15th, under some changes of 
management, leading the way. It is rumoured, that 
her Majesty intends to be present at the Philhar- 
monic Meetings; and that there are fewer with- 
drawals from the Antient list than is usual. Auber's 
* Domino Noir’ is in immediate preparation for Drury 
Lane ; and Liszt, so the journals say, is expected by 
the world of pianists.—M. Pilati, too, announces a 
forthcoming attempt to introduce an entertainment 
similar to the Concert Musard at the Colosseum. 





THE THAMES TUNNEL, 

Entrance near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surrey side 
of the River, is open to the public daily, (except sunday) from 
Nine in the Morning until dusk.—Admittance One Shilling euch. 
—Both Archways are brilliantly lighted with Gas. and the de- 
scent is by an easy Staircase.—The Tunnel is now upwards of 
750 feet in length, and is completed to within sixty yards of low 
water mark on the Middlesex shore. y Order. 

Thames Tunnel Office, J. CHARLIER, 
Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook. Clerk to the Company. 

N.B.—There are Conveyances to the Tunnel. by an Omnibus, 
every half-hour from Gracechurch-street, and Charing Cross; 
also by the Woolwich and Greenwich Steam Boats, from Hun- 
gerford. Queenhithe, Dyer's Hall, and Fresh Wharf, every halt- 
hour; and the Railway Carriages from London Bridge, at every 

our. 















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

At the first meeting of the Society for the 
season, L. H. Petit, Esq. V.P. in the chair,—a 
communication was read from Mr. Cullimore, *On 
the place of the Royal Shield discovered by Colonel 
Vyse in the Great Pyramid, with reference to the 
succession of the Tablet of Abydos.” Mr. Culli- 
more’s object was to refer this shield to its relative 
place in the hieroglyphic succession, and thereby to 
determine the comparative age of the monument on 
which it is found, independently of, any question 
respecting the historical identification of the name. 
The general result of Mr. Cullimore’s paper was, that 
the pyramids are brought within the limits of the 
monumental history of Egypt, and the oldest of the 
three principal of those structures is within six or 
seven generations anterior to the age of any other 
great dateable Egyptian edifice , a result correspond- 
ing with the inference to be derived from their charac- 
ter and appearance, as compared with those of the 
other monuments ; and that whatever difficulty may 
exist as to the historical identification of the names, 
and a difficulty still attaches to every catalogued 
shicld anterior to the reign of Amos and the 18th 
dynasty, that the relative ages of that period and of 
the Memphite series of Manetho and Eratosthenes, 
are thus determined from contemporary records. 

Dec, 14.—Col. Leake, V.P. in the chair.—The 
principal paper read at this meeting was a letter 
from George Finlay, Esq. to Col. Leake, dated 
Athens, October 18, 1837, containing historical and 
antiquarian notes of a tour in several of the Greek 
islands. At Syllaka, now Triopis, in Kythnos, Mr. 
Finlay mentioned that there is a curious cavern in 
a clay slate rock, several hundred feet long, with 
openings to the sides, and forty or fifty feet high. 
At Siphnos he had occasion to remark the extreme 
inaccuracy of the map of Bory de Saint Vincent. 
At Ios several inscriptions were copied; but the 
great object of the traveller's search in Ios was the 
tomb of Homer, which Count Krienen asserts he 
discovered. At Psathi are some tombs and founda- 
tions; and here they found a dedication to Bacchus, 
Hellenic remains are met with, and foundations exist 
at Kastelli, Manganon, and Gephyri. “ At Ios,” says 
Mr. Finlay, “I purchased some of those rude marble 
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female figures found at Paros, Ios, and Santorin, and | well to both ranges. The Neermull range conspicu- 


conjectured by Professor Thiersch to be relics of the | 
Carians, also some marble instruments, the use of | 


which I cannot conjecture ; all found in tombs.” Of 
Amorgos, he observes, the form of this island in the 
maps is completely erroneous. At the port called 
Katapoli several inscriptions were found, and many 
others at Aigiali, the modern name of the valley and 
port at the north ofthe island. With reference toa 
story respecting the loss of the documents of the monas- 
tery at this place, Mr. Finlay observed, that in modern 
Greece he had never found any tradition beyond the 
grandfather of the narrator which could be relied on. 
The island of Santorin Mr. Finlay considered one of 
the most interesting in the Archipelago, on account 
of its high state of cultivation, the extraordinary 
phenomena of its port, the remains of antiquity, 
particularly inscriptions, the dense population, and 
the enterprise and tranquillity of the inhabitants ; 
Mr. Finlay purchased here some of the flints called 
arrow heads, they are much larger than any he had 
before met with, and certainly not designed for 
heading arrows; he appeared to incline to the 
opinion that these flints are natural. The French 
map of Santorin is bad ; but a correct one, made by 
Captain Gineste, is about to be published. The 
above appeared to us to be the facts most generally 
interesting ; and Mr. Finlay concluded his letter with 
an account of the present population of the islands 
visited by him. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 13.—The Rev. W. Whewell, President, in 
the chair.—The paper commenced at the last meet- 
ing, On the fossils of the eastern portion of the great 
basaltic district of India, by J. G. Malcolmson, Esq., 
F.G.S., of the Madras Medical Service, was con- 
cluded. 

The author commences by observing that his 
object is to decide some lacustrine fossils, probably 
referable to the tertiary epoch, found on a space 140 
miles north and south of the above basaltic formation, 
which, extending over more than 200,000 square 
miles, conceals, breaks up, or alters all the rocks 
from beneath which it has forced its way. 

The author first takes a view of the elevated 
country constituting central India, and the provinces 
of the Deckan, from which great rivers flow in all 
directions, and over which the same rocks in a great 
measure prevail; but in the central and western 
portions, trap formations predominate, and in the 
southern and eastern the granite is often intersected 
by greenstone dikes. The granitic platform of the 
Mysore is distinguished from that of the Deckan. On 
the northern, eastern, and southern confines of these 
great tracts, and in the beds of the rivers, sandstones 
and argillaceous schists, with ordinary, dolomitic, and 
argillaceous limestones prevail, forming extensive 
tracts and several precipices, or interrupted by granite 
and trap rocks, sometimes capping the former, often 
covered, broken up, or altered by the latter. The 
diamond sandstone, with the argillaceous limestones 
on which it rests, is found on both the northern and 
southern aspects, as in the mines of Parteal (Gol- 
conda), Bangnapilly, and Panna, and the means of 
connecting these has been afforded by the fossils de- 
scribed, the lacustrine fossils chiefly prevailing along 
the Sichel range, and near Saugar, with the bones of 
mammaiia, fossil palms, and traces of coal along the 
source of the valley of the Nerbuddah. 

The structure and succession of the sandstone, 
schists, and limestone, is well seen in the table land 
in which thediamond mines of Bangnapilly and others 
now deserted are situated. Of these, the sandstone 
contains the diamond breccia described by Dr. 
Voysey, which the author describes as an intermix- 
ture of the common sandstone in different parts of 
the same structure, with large fragments of older 
rocks, generally rounded, but sometimes angular. 

The Sichel or Shesha Hills, locally known by the 
name of the Neermul range, which the author more 
particularly describes, form the southern boundary 
of the eastern portion of the great trap formation, 
as well as of the great valley of Berar, of which 
the Gawilghur range form, in like manner, the 
northern boundary. The former extend W.N.W. 
from the junction of the Wurdah and Godavery, to 
near Lonar in the province of Aurungabad. Dr. 
Voysey’s description of the latter applies equally 





ously display the characteristics of these basaltic 
mountains, which are found in many places resting 
upon granite. A few miles south of these mountains, 
and twenty to the east of Neermul, hornblende slate 
occurs, resting on granite and quartz rock. In this 
rock is found the magnetic iron ore, employed for 
ages by the Persians in making what are called 
Damascus sword blades. The minute scales of iron 
are diffused in a sandstone-looking gneiss, or mica- 
ceous schist, passing by insensible degrees into 
hornblende slate. This, reduced to a sand, is washed 
in shelving depressions, and the heavier particles thus 
retained are smelted with charcoal in small furnaces. 
The iron thus obtained has the remarkable property 
of being at once in a perfectly tough and malleable 
state. 

In these hills the fossils were first discovered. 
They consist of numerous specimens of gyrogonites, 
or fossil nucules of Chara, two species of Cypris, two, 
or perhaps three of Unio, many individuals belonging 
to the genera Limnea, Physa, Paludina, and Me- 
lania. The greater number of these fresh-water 
shells, with their matrix, were found converted into 
a chert, which was found imbedded in basalt. A few 
retain their original structure, and in some the cal- 
careous matter has been converted into crystals of 
cale spar. 

Hot springs are found in the neighbourhood of 
these hills, and calcareous tuffa (kunkur) is every- 
where found associated with them. In some the 
water is sensibly acid, and in one spring carbonic 
acid gas escapes with the water. It.contains much 
carbonate of lime, in solution, which is deposited in 
considerable masses along the rivulet. To this cause 
the author refers the kunkur formation of India, 
which may be here seen actually forming, in all gra- 
dations,—from pulverulent lime toa crystalline rock. 

With respect to the calcedonies, zeolites, cale spar, 
&e., found in such abundance in the amygdaloids 
and nodular basalt of India, the author feels con- 
vinced that the only correct theory of the formation 
of such minerals in trap rocks, is the play of the 
molecular attractions existing between similar parti- 
cles of matter. From the appearance of the rocks 
and shells, the author is satisfied that they were 
never subjected to pressure sufficient to retain the 
carbonic acid of the altered limestone, and therefore 
to be explained only by the experiment of Dr. Fara- 
day, of exposing carbonate of lime, in perfectly dry 
air, to the heat of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, with- 
out driving off its carbonic acid. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society se eeeeceececceeceseel WO, P.M. 
Geographical Society -- Nine. 
Society of Arts (Hv. Jllu stration: s). . Eight. 

Tues. ~ Zoological Society, (Sci. Business)..4 p. Eight. 

le Civil Engineers .......2...+2+00000+ Ei 

Wep. Society of Arts .. 

Tuor. ; 


Sat. 
Mon. 


f Royal Society 


Fri. Astronomical Society .............. Eight. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, THE DAU onrTEr OF THE DANU BE after 
which ANIMAL MAGNETISM; and the PANTOMIME, 

On Monday, HA) MLET (in ys Mr. CHaRves Kean will 
appear) j and the PANT I 

Tass ay, THE DAUGHTE R Ore THE DANU BE; after which 

IMPS IN & CO.; and the PANTOMIME. 
w adosaee. A Tragedy, and the PAN 10 11 ME, 
‘Thursday, CINDEKELILA; and the PANTOMIME, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, AMILIE; and the PANTOMIME. 
Monday, MACBETH; and the PANTON Hts 
Tuesday, JOAN OF ARC; with THE ORIGINAL; to conclude 
with the PANTOMIME 








Tueatres.—No novelties of any importance have 
been brought forward during the past week ; Harle- 
quinand Clown, Columbineand Pantaloon, have been 
lording it at the larger houses, we are happy to say, with 
unusual success ; the Haymarket running its * Love 
Chase’ to the close of the season; and the Olympic 
nightly crowded in honour of its “ bubbles,” so per- 


fect of their kind. The Opera Buffa, too, has been 
well attended ; we may now say that of the three 
first women belonging to its company, Madame 
Eckerlin is the best, passée though she be; she was 
singing in a very fine and finished style on Thursday 
evening. Malle. Schereni disappoints us—her voice 
is always crude and not always in tune, and her 
action chargeable with a redundant and unmeaning 





restlessness, which is s dazzling to the e eye e and Weary. 
ing to the spirits. Ere closing our paragraph of 
dramatic nothings, we can but allude to Mr. Kean 
first appearance at Drury Lane on Monday : he hag 
our best wishes. 





MISCELLANEA 


Foreign Literature—The following notices are from 
the Foreign Quarterly Review :—Denmark. In Den 
mark there appear 54 daily and weekly publications, 
more than half of them in Copenhagen ; and there 
are 30 monthly and other periodical works, the 
greater part of which are published in the capital, 
Thus in this little kingdom more than 80 periodical 
publications make their appearance, all in their 
native language.—Russia. A chair for the Chinese 
language has recently been instituted at Casaa, 
—Belgium. Protessor Hoffman von Fallersleben 
has made an important discovery among the MS§, 
of the public library at Valenciennes. He has there 
found the hymn composed about the year 883, in 
the ancient German language, on occasion of the 
victory of Louis over the Normans. This literary 
curiosity, which Mabillon copied from a MS, belong. 
ing to the abbey of St. Amand, but which has been 
sought in vain ever since the year 1692, is of the 
greatest importance to the history of literature. Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann means to publish in Belgium the 
original text of the poem, with a fac-simile of the MS, 
conjointly with M. Willems, who is known as the 
editor of several ancient works in the Flemish dialect, 
—Germany. The catalogue of boaks of the Leipzig 
Michaelmas fair, comprehends 3538 partly new works, 
partly new editions, produced by 551 publishers, 
That of the Easter fair contained 4353, so that both 
comprehend 7891 articles, being 362 more than the 
two catalogues for 1836. In the above number are, 
books and pamphlets on scientific and miscellaneous 
subjects, 3261; novels,171; plays,48 ; maps, either 
collections or separate, 58. Of these 86 appeared in 
foreign countries ; there remain, therefore, for Ger 
many, including Switzerland, Hungary, and that part 
of Prussia not belonging to the German Confedera- 
tion, 3452. Austria. furnished 265; Prussia, 1018; 
Bavaria, 420, Saxony, 673, Hanover, 69, Wiirtem- 
berg, 278, Baden, 108, the two Hesses, 122, and the 
four Saxon duchies, 149. 

Cachemire Manufactory.—General Papkoff, who 
possesses large property at Crassnokuta, in the govern- 
ment of Jékaterinoslaw, has established there a 
manufactory of Cachemire wool, the first which has 
been introduced into Russia. On the same spot he 
has collected a large flock of Angora goats and Me- 
rino sheep, has introduced a number of new plants, 
and discovered a coal mine. 

Inhaling Silver.—It is said in one of the French 
papers, and professedly from Professor Silliman’s 
Journal, that on opening the mules, after death, 
which have been employed within the Mexican 
mines, from two to five pounds of silver are often 
found in their stomachs, and that he has several spe- 
cimens of it in his possession, the metal being per- 
fectly white and pure. 

New Mammalia.—Some new animals have been 
discovered in Australia, &c., a portion of which will 
cause fresh generic distinctions, and others will take 
their places in well-established genera: that named 
Halmaturus irma, and belonging to the kangaroos, is 
of singular beauty and delicacy, from the distribution 
of the white and black spots on its head and tail, and 
its slender form. It inhabits the banks of the Swan 
River. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A subscriber—C. B.—T. L.—received. We are greatly 
obliged to J. B. of Leeds. The subject is under considera- 
tion. 

So many applications are made to us by letter requesting 
that we will henceforth forward stamped copies of this 
Journal to the writers, that we think it well ouce again to 
state that the Atheneum may be, and should be ordered 
of a news-agent or a bookseller—that it is only on special 
request that we can undertake to forward stamped copies 
from our own Office, and then only on payment in ad- 
vance. 

We are requested by the writer of the paper on the 
Wages of Printers, read at the Statistical Society (see 
Atheneum, No. 530,) to correct an error respecting the 
wages of Pressmen, who are usually paid, piece work, 
from ‘9d. to 1s. 4d. for every 250 impressions,” and not 
from “ 6d. to 1s. 4d.,”’ as therein stated, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


7 ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. —SENIOR 
The C “LASSES in THEOLOGY, the 

CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH LITERATURE, and 
HISTORY, under the superintendence of the Principal, and 
Professors the Rev. T. ALL W. BROWNE, and T. 
DALE, will be RE-OPEN kD on TU ESDAY, the 30th Janua 

Tee . ‘or Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Orie 
and ot Foreign Laneueee © it recommence on the same day. 

MTOR DEPARTMEN he Classes in the School will 
also be re-opened on Tucoaey. the 30th of January, 

The Vacation has been extended by her Majesty's command, 
in celebration f her Majesty's happy accession to the Throne. 

December, 1837. H. J. ROSE, B.D., Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, 1837 
The ) senna Ds pay yeton of the COU SES will commence on 
the 22 
MMSCHIPTIVE and SURGICAL ANATOMY Richard Part- 
F.RS. a nareeon to the Charing-cross Pospit 
P ¥sIOL ON ,» GENERAL = MORBID ANATOMY— 
R. BR. Todd, M.D. 
oe Mis ij iy 
ATER EbIe "y —_ eeRAPEUTICS—J. F. Royle, 





NE, the Principles and Practice of—Thomas Watson, 
D., Physician to the Middlesex Hospital. 

MSU RGERY, she lg om, and Practice of—J. M. Arnott, Sur- 

nto the Middlesex Hospital 
TDW IFERY and the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHIL- 
DREN— Rote rt Ferguson, M.D., Physician to the Westminster 
Lying-in om tal. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—T. Rymer Jones, F 

The Demonstrator of Anatomy, Mr. H. Latter, will sattend i in 
the Dissecting Rooms during the whole of ¢ day. : 

During the Summer, Courses of Lac tures will be delivered on 

BOTANY —by par pe yea. ‘ ibr. L.s 

FORENSIC a DIC NE-J. cereus, M.D. 


Mlk may 
AL PHILOSOPL PLY—c. Wheatstone, F.R.S, 
s Be 
DEMONSTRAT TONS of the OPERATIONS of 
RGER y_R. Partridge, F.R.S. 
January 2, legs. iit (GH J. ROSE, B.D., Principal. _ 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
, TY of ARTS and LAW, SESSION, 1837-8. 
to the Classes in this Faculty will be resumed 
DAY the 10th January, 1838. Such a Division of 


made, in most Classes, as enables a Student to 


the Subject 
. The Fee is 


enter advantageously at this part of the Course. 
proportionally reduced 
,ATURAL PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY.— 
nt of the Course for the Session, in consequence 
of the late Vacancy in the Chair. Professor James JoserH 
SyivesTeR, of St. John’s ¢ ao ree, Cambridge. 
AL COURSE, Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 
Subjects for the Pre sent Seeston ie hanics, F 
atics, and Pneumatics. ‘The Lectures will commence on 
mt RSDAY, Feb. ist. —MATHE M AT Te AL cou uae on Mon- 
days, W: ednesdays, and Fridays, from 4j to 5} P, Subjects— 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics, and Gt. the progress 
lof the Pupils should permit) Astronomy. This Course will com- 
SDNESDAY, Jan. 10th. The Professor contines 
himself, during the present Session, to the subjects above men- 
tioned, in consequence of the 
MODERN HISTORY.—PROF ESSOR the Rev. Dr. VA 
vill commence his Course on MODERN HISTORY on oa. 
january 15, at 3 o'clock p.m 
The Lec’ tures will bede livered on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
ridays, at 3 o’clock. will embrace a Preliminary View of 
the General History of Europe during the Middle Age; but will 
treat more at large of the Revolutions of State Power during the 
interval from the accession of Charles the Fifth to the com- 
nencement of the French Revolution. They are also designed 
topresent definite views of the State of Religion, Government, 
Commerce, Learning, Art, Sc ience, and Manners in those times, 
and to guide and stimulate i inquiry on such subjects. 
\GUAG JATERATURE.—On WEDNES- 
OFESSOR KIDD will 
1 the Nature and 
E and afte r the Lecture 
vill confer with Gentlemen desiro' s of le ning the Ly anguage, 
sto the arrangements for a Class. —PROF *SSOR K <IDD will 
tliver a Course of Six Lectures on oy LITERATURE and 
MANNERS of the C HINESE, on Wednesdays, at 7 P.M., be- 
toning on the 7th Fe 
» SOHN HOPPUS, Dean of the Faculty. 
%rd Dec. 1837. CHAS. C, AT KiNSON, Secretary. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON DON.— 
3 JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Usper THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
COLLEGE 
EAD MASTERS. 
nw HEWITT KEY , M.A., Professor of Latin, University 


HENRY M SLDEN, M.A., Professor of Greek, University Coll. 


The School will RE-OPEN for the next Term on TUESDAY, 
the l6th January. ‘The year is divided into Three Terms - Fee 
for — oer, 5l. The Hours of attendance are from 4 past 9 


wo 
es Subjects taught without extra charge are, Reading, 


Writing, the Properties of the most familiar Objects (Natural 
egy tee -- otek Latin, Greek, prene h, and German 
cic d Modern History, ¢ jebgraphy (both 
M i. p¥--—4 and Book- A ey cow the Ele- 
Mathematics and of Natural Philosophy, an Drawing. 
Prospectuses 4 further Partiguiars ay be obtained at the 
Office of the ¢ ollege. CHA . ATKINSON, Sec. 
%th Dec. 1837. 
N.B. The following Assistant Masters receive Boarders :— 
Mr. Laney 16, Euston-square; Mr. Hardy, 32, Mornington- 
Mr. Haselwood, 20, Upper Gower-street ; Mr. Wright, 


5, a e. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
Mr. HASELWOOD, Private Tutor and Assistant Master 
ithe University Colle ge thool, RECEIVES, under the sar 
of the Head Ma a SELECT MBER of YOUN 3 
NTL MEN as BOARDERS, to be educated in the School of 
the College. Terms for Board. and Private Tuition Forty-five 
ineas per annum. Each Pupil has a separate bed. The num- 
ter being limited, a term’s notice is required priér to removal. 
The house adjoins the play-ground of the College, to which (with 
Emission of the Council) a communication has been opened 
the Pupils’ recreation. 

Letters (post paid) addressed to Mr. Haselwood, 20, Upper 
Gower-street, Bed ford- -square, will meet with attention. 
PRIVATE PUPIL—A VACANCY for a 

PUPIL is at present open in the Famil af 2 MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, residing Eleven Miles from on. He can 
t the most satisfactory references to a and Gentle- 
men, whose sons have been under his care. The number of his 

Pupils does not exceed Five or Six. Letters to be addressed to 
the Rev, R. H., Post Office, Petersham, Surrey. 








XUM 





OMMERCTAL SCHOOL, GOTHIC HALL, 
NFIELD, Mippuesex, by T. W 

The intellectual improvernent, ‘moral Bday and domestic 

comfort of the Pupils, are the Was of unremitting attention. 

erms, 25 Guineas per Annum: Washing, 2} Guineas, Referees : 

. J. Campbell, Rev. J. J. Davies, ‘ottenham ; ‘assie, 

isq., 20, Leicester-square ; D. M‘Niel, Es Sychange ; 

Mr. Cavell 7, Gray's Inn-} lace; and Mr. Savion Surgeon, 126, 

Hoiborn-hill. No Day Scholars are admitted. The Vacation 
will terminate 13th January. 


EDUCATION, 


AMPSTEAD SCHOOL, (late Messrs. Jonn- 

s*,) condwcted by Mr. HESSEY, and _ his Son, 

Mr. FRANC is HESS S.C, ‘ellow of St. John’s C rein 
Oxford, will be REOPES on’ MONDAY, the 29th of JANU- 

tY. Particulars of the Terms may be had of Messrs. = 

&W alton, 28, Upper Gower-street; Messrs. Hatcharé & Sons, 

Piccadilly ; or Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster- 

row. 








EDUCATION, 

HE attention of Parents desirous of affording to 
their Children an Education in accordance with the in- 
creased intelligence and wants of the age, is directed to an Esta- 
blishment conducted by a Gentleman who is a Member both of 
an English and German University,—at the latter of which he 
resided several years; and having travelled much, he is per- 

fectly conversant with most of the European Language: Ss. 

The Course of Education embraces the Greek and Latin 
Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, French, German, 
and Italian, taught ~ Rative Teachers residing in the house; 
History, Geography, & 

The Principal of this ‘Establishment feels justified in holding 
out to Parents the certainty of Pupils who possess average 
talents. receiving in his-School a sound Classical and Mathe- 

cal Edneation, together with instruction in the PRINCIPAL 
LANGUAGES of Europe, so that when they enter one of our 
Universities, or some Profession, Civil, Military, or Naval, they 
may be competent to engage in more enlarged studies with un- 
usual advantages. Young Gentlemen destined for Sandhurst 
and Addiscomb aave been prepared at this Establishment with 
reat success, and distinguished themselves b their attain- 
ments in Langungre and Mathematics. e highest references 
can be given. Cards of address and terms may be had b i 
plying (if by letter, post paid,) to Mr. Rainals, 57, Pall Mall, 


zondon. 


At WYKE HOUSE, SION HILL, 
‘ TIstewortu, Mippiesex, DR. JAMIESON 
BOARDS and EDUCATES YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN in the Greek and Roman Classics, the various 
branches of pure and mixed Mathematics, Commer- 
cial, Geographical, and Astronomical Science, and 
General Literature, with all the necessary parts of a 
liberal, intellectual, and systematic education, com- 
bined with religious and moral instruction, in confor- 
mity with the principles of the Church of England, 
upon the following 





TERMS. 


Pupils under Twelve Years of Age 
From Twelve to Fifteen Years of Age .... 
Above Fifteen Years of Age 70 Guineas. 
Residence during the Holiday 5 Guineas. 
Parlour Boarders pay 100 Guineas a Year, as the terms for 
their Board and Education. Holidays, 10 Guineas. 
Chaplain’s Fee 1 Guinea a Year. 


Per Annum. 
50 Guineas. 
60 Guineas. 


All the Scholars have single Beds, which the 
foregoing charge includes, together with Washing. 
Each pupil is required to bring with him two pairs of 
sheets, six towels, a silver spoon, a knife and fork ; 
and combs, brushes, a dressing gown, and slippers, 
independently of his wardrobe. 

The French, Italian, Spanish, and German Lan- 
guages, Fencing, Dancing, and Music, are taught by 
experienced Masters, upon the usual terms. 

Parents resident in India and the Colonies, by 
appointing in London responsible Agents, may enter 
into arrangements for educating their Sons at Wyke, 
which has long proved a comfortable home to boys, 
who, from remote places of the Empire, have been 
wholly under Dr. Jamieson’s care. 

As it often happens that there are junior boys of 
a family, whom their parents may desire to succeed 
their elder brothers at Wyke, arrangements have 
been made for educating a few little boys, from three 
to seven years of age, at Forty Guineas a year, in- 
cluding their Washing and a single bed. If these 
boys remain during the holidays, Five Guineas extra 
are charged for each vacation. 

No boy who has been expelled from any other 
School can be received at Wyke. 

The Holidays are five weeks at Christmas, and 
the same period at Midsummer. 

At the Public Annual Examination in June, four 
Medals, two for Classics and two for Mathematics, 
are awarded as Prizes to the best and most meritori- 
ous Scholars; besides which, the Half-yearly Report 
of the School will furnish every Parent or Guardian 
with a test by which to judge of the rank and moral 
conduct of his Son or ward. 

A Quarter’s Notice, or the equivalent charge, is 
necessary before the removal of any Pupil from the 
School. 

Wyke, Dec. 26th, 1837, 





RIVATE TUITION._A YOUNG MAN, 

ost respectably connected, and of decided piety, is de- 

sirous of instructing the Sons of Gentlemen in the Classics only, 
or also in French, Arithmetic, Goograpay, with the Use of the 
Globes, who may reside in ndon, or its immediate Vicinity. 
Address (post paid) to A. B., Mr. Baldock’s, 85, Lema Holborn. 





Sales bp » Buction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF FINE ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, 
AND PAINTINGS. 

By Me, SOUT RGATE. at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 10, and 2 following days, including 

ELE C PIONS from the PORTFOLIOS ‘of a 
GENTLEMAN residing at Bath ; also, 
A CONSIGNMENT from pat arenas ; 


Among which a 
Choice Proofs of the W orks. of Wilkie—the Last 
Supper, and Transtiguration, by R. Morghen ; with other capital 
Works of Modern Artists— Large ( ‘ollection of Drawings ; to- 
ether with a few choice Cabinet Paintings, by Jan Steen, &c.— 
zandscapes by Tennant and Madey ol Original Portrait of 
Morland (at the age of 20), by Himself, & 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price “s } had at the Rooms. 


Mr. SOUTHGATE respectfully announces, that he is in- 
structed, byt the Executors, to DISPOSE by AUCTION, earl 
in FEBRI JARY, of the whole of the QUIRE and BOUN 

STOCK of the late Mr. ROBERT PEN iN, Bookseller, Charing- 
cross. Also, the valuable LEASE of the PREMISES, unless 
previously disposed of by Private Contract. 


THE LATE MR, MAUND’S CABINET OF PICTU RES. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. he s-square, on SATURDAY, February 17, at 
1 o'clock precis enti 
HE ENT IRE of the VALUABLE CABINET 
of ITALIAN, FRENCH, FLEMISH, and DUTCH PIC- 
TURES, many of which w ere ¢ ole -cted abroad by 
Ww. HERBE RT MAUND, Esq. deceased, 
and removed from his Residence in the Regent’s Park. : 
Among them are, the Virginand Child of Raffaelle, 
an exquisite Picture—the Grand Seaport, by Claude, from Car- 
dinal Fesch’s Collection—Diana and Calisto, a charming pro- 
duction of Albano—Rinaldo and Armida, a capital Gallery Pic- 
ture by Carlo Cignani—Christ and the Canaanitish Woman, by 
P. da Cortona; and capital Specimens of 
Parmegiano Breughe y 
Domenichino Franks 
Carracci ‘Teniers 
; Rubens wee “sont 
Snyders ‘ 
gece arelli Seyhers Pos a 
Lanzi Ryckae “4 totes _ r 
Murillo V. Baler Rembrandt Verne 
And, in the English Se ‘hool, the Works of Sir P. Lely, Wilson, 
Pether, Smith of ¢ ‘hichester, Rathbone, Nasmyth. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


THE VALU 4 E ASSEMBLAGE OF WORKS OF ART 
DAILE, ESQ., DECEASED. 

MANSON respe ise inform the Nobi- 
March 15, and 
CTION, at ‘their 
=. ames’ sctauare, at 1 o'clock 





S. Bourdon 
Coypel 
Larresse 
Le Nain 
Poussin 
Swaneveldt 
Pate ¥ 





OF ES 

Messrs. C HIST! IB & 
lity and Connoisseurs, that on THURS 
following days, they will oy LL BY. 
Great Koom, King-street, 

orecisely, (By order of th 

pur very CHOICE and EXQUISITE CABI- 
NET of WORKS of ART, selected during a long series of 
years from all the distinguished Collections, with the greatest 


taste and Judgment, by by 
1AM ESDAILE, Esq., deceased ; 
Comprising the beautiful Cabinet of Italian, French, 
Flemish, Daech, and Bostick Pictures—Drawings by Wilson, 
Gainsborough, ta and Dutch Etchings and Modern 
Prints—Books of! Prints 1 Re capital Library of “printed Books, 
and the celebrated illuminated MSS., including the Roman de 
a Rose, execute s 1.; the Missal which was in the 
iaererses of Mr. As and Mr. Douce ; Count Macartney’s 
m; &c.—Painted Gree »k Vases—Enamels of Limoges and 
Ri au 2elle Ware—Sculpture—Bronzes—Gems—Coins—Rare Ori- 
ental, Sévres, Old Chelsea, and other Porcelain—Minerals, = 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues ha 
THE LATE MR. ZACHARY’S CABINET OF Exau ISITE 

PICTURES, ARTICLES of TASTE and ORNAMENT, &c. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON Foapec fatty interes - Nobilit 

and Connoisseurs, that on T rs a ar . CH 29, and fol- 

lowing days, they will SE LL Yerione at their Great 

Room, King-street, St. James 4. #... 

(By order of the Exceutors, and by express direction of the 
,.) without reserve, “ 
HE very exquisite and justly -admired CABINET 
of that distin uished Amateur. 
M. M. ZACHARY, es, deceased, 

whose zeal and ac = judgment enabled him to select, upon the 
most favourable opportunities at home and abroad, the charm- 
ing Specimens which will be found to adorn the choice Col- 
ection. 

Among them will be found The Ascension of the rales by 
Murillo, a work of the frst order—Pomona, Vinci—The 
Virgin and Child, by J. C. Procaccini—The Madonna Albano— 
The Virgin and Child, by Rubens, from Mr. West's Collection— 
The View of Scheveling, and two others, by Wouvermans—The 
Rabbit Warren, by P. Potter; — — Specimens of 
Luini Claude V. der Neer 
Parmegiano Greuze ftysdael De Hooghe 
C, Maratti Popmgiion: Mis ane Wynants 
8. Ferrato Dyck .de Velde Netscher 

Poussin ‘Teniers t da Jardin Hogarth 
v jelasquez Cuyp Ochtervelde Zotiany 
Canaletti Ostade Backhuysen Lawrence. 

Among the o —~ of interest and taste are the celebrated 
Vase and Cover formed of the block of Shakspeare’s Mulberry- 
tree, which was in the possession of Garrick—some Pieces of 
Sculpture—rare and curious Pieces of Plate, China and Glass, 
and Ornamental Furniture 

May be public “t viewed two days preceding. 
THE een OF ITALIAN — OF 
yI1LLIAM WILKINS, ~ &- 
Messrs. CHRISTIES MANSON respectful y inform the Nobilit 
and Connoisseurs, that on SATURDAY, April 7, they wi 

SELL BY A UCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. 

James's-square, 
HE very SELECT and VALUABLE COL- 
LECTION of ITALIAN PICTURES, the greater number 
of which have graced the Ortonne, Borghese, Altieri, and other 


Galleries of note, fee Tie Wickins, Esq. R.A 


who has retin wiehed his profession, and re snd into private life, 

This choice Cabinet will be recognized by the Connoisseurs, as 

(he Ticteees have for the most part been exhibited at the British 
nstitution 
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PICTURES FROM MANCHESTER. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
an -street, St. James's-square, on SATURDAY, Feb. 10, at 


o'clock precisely, i! 
We a SMALL SELECT COLLECTION of 
TALI AN, F — H, FLEMISH, and DUTCH PIC- 
TURES. te. Le roper of 
ER’ T om SHARP, Esq. of Manchester, 

who has aura biel sidence. = 
Comprising a beautiful Holy Family, by Andrea 
del Sarto. from the Collection of the € ‘ardinal Bonicini—A Saint 
preeneee to the Virgin; L. da /inci—A grand Landscape, by 
Rosa, trom the Barbarini Palace—A fine Specimen of Weenix, 


of Wynants; and others by 
Schedone V.D Posmmcends e Hooghe 
Baroccio Rubens Watte: 
Fuido P. Neefs 1 ntenborg = Sir F. Bourgeois 
G iercino Teniers Ruysdael Deuner 
L. Carracci pres Jow Gainsborough 
Schiavone J. Ostade hae Barry 
Solimeni J. Miel Berghem proriand 
Zacearelli Both Pynacher s 
__May be viewed two days prec otine. and C: aeteraas had. 
THE GALLERIES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PICTURES 
OF THE RIGHT HON, LORD NORTHWICK.,. 
Messrs.CHRISTIE & MANSON respecttally informs the Nobility, 

C ‘onnoisseurs, and the P. MBs ic, that t they have heen honoured 

with instruc i sae cL i Bagg 44) Dee at their Great Room, 

Ring-stte et. St. iv 

mt HE it AGNIF ic ENTE mesic NBL AGE OF 
ICTURES of the RIGHT HON. LORD 
NORTHWICK, 
being the entire London Collection of his Lords hip, who is leav- 
ing his Mansion in Connaught-place. 

This extensive and almost mate bless Collection, which has 
been formed during a series of years, under peculiar advan- 
tages, on the Continent, and in this Country, with that taste 
and discrimination, which has been long acknowledged, will 
offer to the Coguoscenti, from the exce and number of 
the Works, in all the great schools, a gratif ion such as has 
not been afforded under similar cire umstances, since the dis- 
persion of the Orleans Galle he riches which will be found 
amon the Works of the great Masters in the Roman, Floren- 
tine, Ve cotion, Bolognese, and Lombard Schools. are those of 

Raff cell L. da Vinei | suido 

G. Romano A. dk ol Sarto | The C jarracei 

P. da Modena é orre: Guerc 

G, Bellini Parmezia me Domenic chino 

Gior: ione ee hedoni Ros: 

Titian Bartolomeo laude. 

of the Spanish School, vines : incomparable Pictures by Ve- 
Senge ; of the Flemish ‘and Dutch Sebools, Rubens, W oT 

tnd many Paintings of the most distin; guished \ 
ofthese hizh rired Schools; Fine Specimens by I roussin,é&c. 
Also in the English School, many W orks of the highest class by 
Living Artists. Further Notice will be civen. 


ORK and NORTH of ENGLAND 
ASSURANCE OFFICE, King Willi: reet, City. 














Geo. Fredk. 

Matthew 
pilex. Bannerm: n, E: 
/.Ch hil N 


Young, FE or airman. 


warman, 


ames rh . 
Willi: — Haizh, Edward T. Whitaker, Esq. 
J. Bulkeley Joh Esq. 

FIRE or LIFE Ageuiraast eon the lowest terms 5 consiet ent with 
mutual security arge for Vire Pol —Prospectnses 
yp oa be had at the | Onis s in London or York, or of any of the 

gent 


ORWICH UNION 


SOCIETY, Brips 
and SURREY-STREET, 





FIRE 
stTrRentT, BLAc 
NorwicH.— 


INSURANCE 

crriaRrs, Lonnon; 
JAPITAL £559,000 
Ba ident—Edwara 'T. Booth, Ese 
*resident—Lien 1 
Anthony mace c 

e Morse, Es 1; 

\ m Herrinz, Es 

Colonel Sir Robert Yyohn 

[larvey, C.B. 
George Sepping 1. 

tary—Sam ue 1 

a. CEIPTS for th e renewal 1e on 

he 25th of December are re ady ior. a livers. on app! ication as 

or at any of the Society's Agents established throughout 
kingdom. 

The distinguishing principle of this O1ice is, that the P artics 
insuring are, by the Deed ‘of Setth “ment, entire 
from re sponsibility ; the whole of such responsi 

by a numerous 
cribed. to meet alle 
law of partnorship, « 
wholly excluded from this 8 
has been iramed by the ublest ‘counsel, to effect that i: 
object. 

‘The confidence of the public in the stabil 

may be inferred from t 
fifty-four millions, and is raj ly i 

‘his Institution, th in its prin « 
sis wholly distine from the Life S 


LTORW ICH U NION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Reincr-sterer. BLackrertars, LONDON; 
and SurReY-sTREET, Nornwicu.—CarPiTaL £1,700,000. 
Director 
Preside me. ut.-C ‘ol. Harvey 
Vice-Presidents—Edward T. Booth, Esq. 5 oo re Pre ston, Esq. 
Recorder of Norwic 
bs illiam Moore, Esq. George Durrant. . Sq. 
harles Turner, Esq. 1.0. lor, 
Noverre, E Jam inter, E x 
Peter Finch, } Wiliiam Cooper, Ks sq. 
Williain Hanke | &e. Xe. 
Z7 Samuel Bignold, Ee ~” 
Actuary—Richard Morgan, Esq. 

This Society was founded in 1898, 0n the eq: titable principle of 
mutual guarantee. ‘The Rates of Premium are considerably 
below those of most other Offices. and the Members enjoy the 
benelit of periodical Additions to the Sums ass av 
been already made to the amount of nearly four hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. 

During the last seven years, more than three quarters of a 
Million Sterling has bee py the Directors to Claimants 
under Life Insurance Poli s, for assured Sums and Bonuses 
becoming due. 

Members of the Society applying as above may have Copies of 
the original Deed of Settlement. and also of the Bye Laws sub- 
mitted to General Meetings in November last, with the proceed- 
ings of the Society in relation thereto. 

Insurances may be effected through the medium of the So- 
ciety | s Agents =: gg in every considerable ‘own throughout 
the United Kingdom 
This Society is wholly distinct from the Norwich Union Fire 


e. 


» Recorder 


dl, 
us, I: Sis 1.D. 
~y on, E sq., RN. 


y being un- 
who ‘h we 

neies, a Ci ’ 

n mutual Assurance 


vortant 


ty of the Company 
that its busi less now exceeds 
creasing. 


funds, and manage- 
von 








LOBE INSURANCE, 
Pact Matvand CornulLt, Lonnon. Established 1803. 
FIRE, LIVES, and ANNUITIES. 


| 
Capital One MILLIon STERLING, the whole paid vp and in- 


vested; thereby affording to the Assured an immediate avail- 
able Fund for the payment of the most extensive Losses. 
Directors. 

Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman. 

Henry Rowles, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Robert Hawthorn, F 
Richard Alsager, FE. John Hodgson, E 
Cc. Raymond Barker, E Sheffield Neave, 
Jonathan Birch, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Fal. 
John 8. Brownrigg, Esq. M.P, | William Phillimore, Esq. 
Jonathan ( shapman, ry John Poynder, Esa. 

Cockerell, Bar ML P. Robert Saunders, Esq 

T ‘hon ns Collier. Emanuel Silva, 
Boyce Combe, E: Sir W. G., Stirli 
W.T. Copel na, i W. Thompson. 
George Carr G iyn,| Sq. William Tite, 
1. L. Goldsmid, Esq. F. -R.S Edward Vaux, E 

John Ridout. F.L.S. & G. ™ John Charles Denham, 

fetical Referee. Secretary. 

Rates pe Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c, may be 
obtained at the Offices in London, and ofthe Company's Agents 
in the C ountry. 

arming Stock Insured generally on the Far 

Insurances due at Christmas must be paid on or bedere the 

9th January. 


RGANIC FOSSIL REMAINS of Great 
Britain, collected by G. CI. MBERLAND, Esq... M.G,S. ‘ 
scientifically arranged in their several Stratas, and catalogued, 
being very rich in Chalk and Encrinital Specimens, many of 
which are unique, the result of thirty vears careful ouiee tion, 
‘TO BE SOLD, including the CABINE ‘or 400. 
oo (post paid) to Miss E. M. Cumbe sland, Cc Ricenekxect, 


Bristol! 
| ISCUSSION soc ‘LE’ T Y ae" Sclect Society, 
me eting in Chancery-ls a fortnight, for the Dis- 
cnssion of rary, Hi 1, and Jurisprudential 
Subjects, ok few VACANCIES IEMBERS 
Any Gentleman Cesitous of joining it, may apply by letter 
(post paid) to A. B., No. 3, Knight tick r-court, Doctor's Com- 
mons. 








HURTON’S PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
26, HoLLes-sTREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
The Vear....+. 
Half Year 
Quarter... . 
T he above ee ription er 


3 3 4 12 vols in Town, 
i 2a os 24 in the Country. 
*s the Subscribe . i the perusal 
of every NEN WOR K, Bit 1Tisil and FOREIGN, as soon as 
pub! ished; at mmodation of those oo require a 
er mari rat on n extra class is ¢ lished, an ad- 
” a! supply of copies being expressly prov 
thseribers to this Class have also the privilege of orderi 
se of any Work not hitherto added to the Library. 





MONUMENT TO CHATTERTON, 
ntlemen of Bristol, admirers of the 
“TERTON, ir Gustenne of e naie hing the 
i nave 
e Seethe purpo can erecting 
i. the Church of St. Mary, 
appropriat iation. There 
is no'stone or tablet within the ¢ alls « ristol to tell the 
stranger of one of her most highly-gifted sons, or to recal the 
memorv of his genius to the present generation. The ~~ 
e wet being made to supply this Memorial will, it is 
1 is the fame of Ct : ; 


youthful poct, and who 
on te of admiration 


Dy 
q Treasurer; and ‘ esac. Pres- 

t. Grote, & . Bankers, London. 

Bristol, 2lst December, 1837 


Subscriptions already received. 


d. 

J. K. Waberfiel ‘sq. Age Harrison Rankin 
the Mayor of 6 § eS AL 

John Ca 5 

Henry Kicketts 

Charles Hare 


towle ipp 
0 | Michae 1c ustle 
Toh n quate oe 


rg 

. Carlisle 
wie “Herapat 
Kaitor of the Athey 





r U MIG AT ING, HOT AIR, AND a ae oe BATHS. 
ILE mode of treating Diseases by the 
Method, as it is ealled, is yet but little eva, in 
submitting the whole of the body, witt 
sed Heat for fiftee 
J impetus to the i 
functions of the be multaneously, is ofi 
and in obstinate cases, by conjoining the use 
iwere before quite ract able, 
ns. But further assistance m 
ing the patient, whilst in the fumie 
with the fumes of anv required medi 
t applied, dy an th: the ea ' 


a 

roal anc ‘ e xt 

elfof great servi ce, 

of medicine, dis- 
{ten cured by 


ed in France in 1°15, by 
THe the una 
several medical ¢ 
ud, Le Roux, Alibert Pine 
y exte sively’ used in I 
is rapitlv extend 
ego, he found t 
the sin le Hos; 
183 
“his treatment is recommended in all Complaints of the 
Skin, Gouty and Rheumatic Pains, Scrofula, Obstructions, Swel- 
and ir 1 those numerous ailments consequent on irregular 
ation or nee retions.—It may be CS ¥ to under the guid- 
or NATHAN GREEN, M.D. &c. &c., 
who has hema this line of pr Lm for the last sixteen 
years, - a 10, GREAT MARLPOROUGH-STREFT, in whose late 
itled “OBSERVATIONS ON. FU MIG ATING AND 
OTHE rR RATE * publi: hed by Churchill. of Princes-street, 
Soho, the subject is considered in detail,and illustrated by many 
instructive Cases, each authenticated. 


) 
lot St. Louis, during i e ye ars 1834, 1835, and 


| pH Y 





In5 vols. 12mo. (old separately) pe price 5s. 5. each, in boards, 
VILLAGE PREACHER: a Collection ¢ 
Short, Plain SERMONS ; portly original, partly selecteg! 
and adapted o V illage Instructio 
ER “+4 ann. of the c HURCH of ENGL 
London : Grinted fo .G.& F. «igen St. Paul's 
yard, and W aa 00- rs ace. Pall Mul 
da ae No ‘ 
5 a FOREIGN QUARTERLY "REV IEW) 
ONTENTS: 
. Knebel ole Lucretius—and his Posthumous Works and Corp. 
sponden 
Popular Instruction i in Italy. 
Early German Comic Romances. 
Miinch’s Studies and Recollections. 
5. Present State of Art in Rus: 
. Heeren, Political Theories istocracy and Democracy, 
. Modern Spanish Poetry. 
Hanoverian ¢ ‘onstitution—the Royal Patent of Novouhel 
Humboldt, Ehrenberg, and Rose, Mineralogical Travels iy 
the Ural, the Altai, and She’ Saspian Sea. 
view of Spanish Characte 
Saintine, Jonathan's Sranines. 
Literary tuteltiqence and List of Foreign Publications. 
& Armstrong, Foreign Bookseller 
8, W <llington- street North, and $ 2, Tavistock- siveut, Covent. 
garden. 


ist published, price ¢ - 
HE BRITISH and FORE 1G N REVIEW; 
or, EUROPEAN QU ARTE a “¥ JOURNAL, No. XI. 


I. Hallam’s Introduction to the | Li terature of the XVth ani 
th Centuries. 
I. Tourists in the Pyrenees. 
i. Committee on Arts and Manufactures—Education of 
Artisans. 
. British and. Foreign Universities—Oxford. 
Thourel's History of Genev . 
. Government of British India—the Wellesley Despatches, 
. The Bench and the Bar. 
Steam Communication with India—Col. Chesney's By 
pedition. 
A Poor Law for Ireland. 
The sanovetion Coup @’Etat—Ernest and the Const. 


urch, 








I 


XI. The late ¥ rench Elections 
Rk. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion- “court, Fleet-street ; 
3ooksellers. 


and al 





On the 3ist of anenes E wae as eta price 6s., the Forty 
Number o 
‘THE BRITISH ‘CRITIC. and QUARTERLY 
‘“HEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
rs: Remains of Ale 
‘he C nares h and senter: 
for Promoting Cc 


nc aurchin Ir land. 
ter, and Li ne oln—Sermons : prt ah. and! 
Remains—Pashley's Travels in Crete-| 


he Use of the! 
rollop 


of I 
i 


Works 
Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 





15. 
16, 


usey—Froude’s 

Notices of new T heolo 

Printed for J. ¢ 

V aterloo-place, P. all M: 

EDITED BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. (* B0z.’) 

The JANUARY NY MBER, embellished wih ‘Two Illustration 

by rg e mM Ss » 

BENTLEY'S SCELLANY, 

(Price Half-a- Ate ) 
Contains, among other interesting Articles, 
OLIVER TWIST, BY ‘BOZ,’ 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 

2. The Doctor's Story, by Tho-; 9. P ench Literary Ladies, by 

v6 Inzoldsb orzge Hogart 

A of Terror, by the th Passage of the Sebeto, 
eae of * Confe ssions of an by W. B. Le Gros. 

Elde rly Gentleman. The Truc History of th 

4. Bonomye, the U yr :a Fie- Vedgewood Hieroglypi, 
an of the Middle A ark Lemor 

‘he Madrigal of the easons, ipter on Se: 
by G. Dance. tle to * Boz,’ y 

6. ‘The T mptations of St. An- 
heap. ilustrated by George | 14. I Is, by the 
Cruikshank. Aut es of an A» 

7. The Three Sisters: a_Ro- tiquary.” 
me ance of Real Life, by Capt. A Tale of eat by 

Medwin. Dalton. 

8.‘ All’s well that ends well,’ The New Year, by the 
(not Shakspeare’s,) by Joyce | thor of * “eadlong fai 
Jocund. &e. 

Richard Bentley, New Burli agtomateen t. 

Irders received by all a . 

MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
éd., begins a New Volume. 
Contents are of more than ordinary interest. 
First.—Dector Maginn contributes No. L. of an intended 
S s of Homeric Ballads—The Bath of Odysseus. 
onpLY.—The four following popular Series are continued, 
viz.. that extraordinary paper, entitled *’The Doctor’ — 

Yellow Plush Corresponde nee (in which is given a_highly- 

finished Enzraving)—the Blue Friar Pleasantries—and Portrait 

of Spanish ¢€ ‘arlist Chiefs. 
Tutrpt.y,—Another New Series is commenced, under the 
title of * The Ne wspaper, Press of Paris. 
And Fourruty,—In the Number will be found two highly- 
important and first-rate Political Papers. Seven Review al 
r Books. s—! our Poe tic al ontrib utions- -anc 


commencement of the Magazine, Nine 

as an earnest of the Conte of future nt 

dete rm ination to far outstrip every conte reese ber 1 
Subscribers’ Names received by the Publishe r, at 2 

Re: rent-st treet, London: or by any Bookseller in the Kingdom, 


{HE COURT MAGAZINE for JANU me \ 
1538, was published on Saturday morning, w 
pe jet tte r-pr and Two Plates ot Fashions, and ‘em bella 
2 olonred Portrait, from the OF 
Bihar Maze sty QUEEN ANNE. This will bes 
loured Portrait of Queen Mary and King William 
h:. Churton, Holles-s . how, published by Dobbs & 
the Office N ween Critic, 
ly’s M rey-streeh 


2. fy wl Mon hiv. 


Se NUMISMA'T Land JOURNAL, No. VIL 
edited by JOHN YO! AKERMA ‘ -h. Sonne 
atic Society e Ist 


F. <. 
published on 
3 Number co Ist, the whole of Profess 
Wilson's paper on Greco-Bactrian Coins, read before 
Numismatic Sc ty at their last me ting, with Three Tilue| 
trative Plates ;—2ndly, A me iew of ae Current Coins of Br. 
tain, considered as Works rt rdly, Foreign and E English 
Artists ;—ithly, English x pada Medallic Engraving, witt 
Three Plates, and a variety of Numismatic Intelligence. 
£. Wilson, Jun., King William-street, London Bridge. 
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Now ready, wt 8vo. 7 6d. 
DEDRO OF CASTILE; 
By HENRY JOHN SHEPHERD, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
December 1837. 
In vo. price 2s. 64. the 2nd edition, enlarged, of 
MDETHLEHEM, a Peem, with Notes. 
By_WIL LIAM BENETT, Esq 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and WwW RE 
his day is yabhanes, hag 2 be ges ger 8vo. handsomely bound 
price 
HE LOU 'NGER® ‘SCOMMON PLACE BOOK, 
or, Miscellaneous Collections in History, Criticisms, 
Biorraph Poetry. and Romance. A new editio 
nd m.S. Orr& Co. ; and W. & R. + Ronco eee Edinburgh. 
TENOGRAPHIG SOUND HAND. 
By ISAAC PITMAN. 
heing a complete V. B vd penne - b ie useful accomplishment. 


a PoEM. 











London: Samuel Bagster, 1, _ and sold by 
e Author, Wotton Underedge. 
kW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE MORNING AND 
EVENING SAC age CE.” 

na handsome volume 12mo. pric 4 

| AN UAL of CONDUCT; or, “CHRISTIAN 

PRINCIPLES EXEMPLIFIED i in DAILY PRACTIC = 
ie: Anthor, alt The Morning and Evening Sacrifice,’ &c. & 

slack, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 








a day, price 7s. 6d., with 3 Engravings, 
THE EDINBURGH 


EW PHILOSOFHIC AL JOURNAL, No. 47, 
OR JANUARY 1838. 
This Number ones Papers by Mr. Russell on the Fallacies 
bod Botntery Steam-engine—Mr. Shaw on the Growth of the 
—Professor Bis shot! on the Temperature of the Earth, 
paoarhere, Spring c.—and many others 
A. & * Black: | k. Edinburgh. Longman & Co. London. 


‘This day, price 6s., with 4 Engravings, 


THE EDINBURGH 
EDICAL and SURGICAL JOURNAL, 
No. CXXNIV.. containing Dr. Home’s Statistical and 
Patholog: Report of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, for 
years 1833 to 1837—Dr. Davidson's Report of Surgical Cases 
in Glasgow Royal Infirmary—Dr. Reid on the Eighth 
tof eae Handyside’s Remarkable Case of Suicide, 
; A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. Longman & Co. London. 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY.—A NEW VOLUME. 
Embellished with Engravings, price 5s. cloth boards, 
HE HISTORY of the BASTILE and its 
rincipal Captives, Sg the earliest Period. By R. A. 
DAVENPORT. Forming Vol. 64 of the Family Library. 
London : printed for T! Fomas ‘Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapetie ; and 
my be procured by order of any other Bookseller in the United 
ngdom. 
This day, in one volume, small svo. price 8s. 
TRUTHS AND FICTIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES: 
HE MERCHANT AND THE FRIAR. 
By SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE, 
Keeper of the Records of the Soeneaey of Her Majesty’ 3 


Excheq 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher. 
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This day, 2 vols. with HIST ings, a new edition, price 7s. of 
FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS ; their 
Nature, Hal and Instincts. 
by EDWARD STANLEY, D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
President of the Linnaan Soc 
London : Zohn W. Parker, Publisher, We est Strand. 
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" is day is published, price 7s. 
NIVERSAL MYTHOLOGY ; an Account of 
the most_important Mythological Systems, and an In- 
iry into their Origin and Connexion ; with Considerations on 
d PRAN and the TA ALMUD. 
By the Rev. H. CHRISTMAS, St. John’s Coll., Camb. 
Lenten: se W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


is day is published, price 7. 
HISTORY of LONDON ; from its Founda- 
ten by the Romans, to the Accession of Queen Victoria ; 
ome Account of the Progress of its Institutions, and 
Retches ofthe Manners and Customs of the People in Early 


ter Times. 
y CHARLES MACKAY 
London : Joba W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


HE CONNEXION of NATURAL and 
DIVINE TRUTH; or, the Study of the Inductive Philo- 
phy, considered as subservient to ‘Theo . 
the Rev. BADEN POWELL, ~A. F.R.S 
rofessor of Geometry in the nine of ‘Oxford. 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


With upwards of Two Hundred Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. hand- 
somely bound, 


ETER PARLEY’S 
NIVERSAL. HISTORY for the YOUNG, 


on the BASIS of GEOGRAPHY. 

This work, an entirely new production of its highly-popular 
Author, is printed from a copy, specially forwarded by him to 
tis country for the purpose. In adapting it for the English 
hublic, great pains have been taken to avoid those national pecu- 
lutities by which his earlier works have been distigured, pre- 
serving, at the same time, his attractive style and felicitous 
@anner of conveying instruction. This genuine English edition 
will, therefore, be found an invaluable addition to our educa- 
ional works, and prove every way worthy of the contidence of 
rents and teachers. 

Lendga: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
y whom are also published, 

A great V: alts of School Books ; Books of In- 
hy ar and Amusement for Young Persons ; and Select Books 
fr Children, 














NIMROD’S NEW WORK, SPLENDIDLY 
EMBELLISHED. 
pee! is published, in ~ a 4to. elegantly bound, 
Two Gu 
PORTING, ‘by “NIN IROD,” with thirty-eight 
beautiful Iectrations, and dedicated, by permission, to 
tis Grace the Duke of CLEVELAND. 
is is, indeed, a splendid volume, got up in a right spirit, 
may, we think, fairly claim to be considered, among illus- 
works, as the k of the seaso We recommend it to 
the sporting penie—Syeee, t dnd the blic, qpneselly, es well de- 
serving its ee "—Athe: 
London; A. H, Baily & & Co. oy Cornhill. 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ee 
_ Just published, price 16s. cloth, Vol. 
ON QU OTE de la MANCHA, 
Trans Raped from the Seanish of MIGUEL CERVAN" — 
DE SAAVED by CHARLES JARVIS, Revised and Cor- 
i cted, and Reeatitully Illustrated, after original designs by 
TONY JOHA 
Tobec ae oe in 18 Monthly Parts, and 3 Volumes. 
London: J. J. Dubochet & Co, 75, Old Broad-street. Agent 
for eo J. Cumming, Dublin ; for ‘Tee Menzies, Edin- 
urs 
, Of whom may be had, also, (just >) oy 
The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas.- 


price 1/. 12s. in cloth. 
Dedicated, by command. to H. R. Hi. the Duchess of Kent. 


SPLENDID of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN, 
Engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto, byC. E. Wagstaffe, 
from a most beautiful Original Drawing b ey Parris, Esq., 
Historical Painter to Her Majesty Queen Ad elaide. 


2 vols. 





Pri eorceee ° cccccoeeSS 3 O 
Indis Proofs . y e fore lette rs4 4 0 

London: publis' hed by Hodeson & Graves, Printsellers by 
special appointment to Her Majesty, 6, Pall Mall. 


STANFIELD’S SKETCHES. 
Nearly ready, " 

H £E M O S E L BE, 
THE RHINE, AND THE MEUSE. 

Drawn on Stone, exactly like the — Sketches from 
Nature, made expressly for this Work, 

CLABES STANF IELD, "ie. R.A. 
Pr :—Imperial folio, tinted, 4/. 4s. half bound. 

A few Pili a ill be coloured and mounted in a portfolio, 10/7, 10s. 

London: Hodgson & Gravés, Printsellers by special appoint- 
ment to Her Majesty, 6, Pall Mall. 


THE CANADAS. 

In 1 vol. feap. 8vo., with a large coloured map of the British 
0sse ssions in North Amarin, and maps of the Canadas, &c. 
Price 6s., cloth let 

HE GE OG i A PHY, STATISTICS, 
HISTORY af the C ANADA 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, os “BS.S. &e. 

“ This work, which brings down the information to the latest 
possible period, is one of the completest we have ever had to 
examine.”—Sunday Times. 

Ww hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


On 30th December was published Volume the Sixth o' 
HE LIFE of SIR WALTER SC OTT. 
By Mr. LOCKHART. 
Volume the Seventh, which ¢ paeomee the Work, will appear 
in Februar 
Robert Cadell, Béinbergh ; John Murray, and Whittaker & 
Co. London. of whom r™ be 
The Life, V ohn. L, IL, lL... IV., and V. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, 28 vols. 
This day is published, i in royal 8vo., price bs. 6d. bound in cloth, 
NHE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE; contain- 
ing ample descriptions of all the fine leading Varieties of 
Roses, re Classed in ot hg Families, their His- 
tory and Modes of ( autere in Two Pa 
Parr |.—T vi UMMER ROSE ¢ ARDEN 
Paert Il.— THES AUTUMNAL ROSE GARDEN. 
The whole arranged so as to form a Companion to the De- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the SAWBRIDGEWORTH COLLEC- 
TION of Rosgs, pabiiehod annually. 
RIVERS, jun. 
London : AL an, Orme, & Co. 


UNITED STATES ng Se age 

his is is published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 1 
ist ORY of the UNITE 2D STAT ES of 
AMERICA; with details of the Origin, Progress, and 
Conclusion of the American War. Forming Vols. XIII. and 

XXXIII. of * Lardner’s Cyclopedia.’ 

“We conside rthese two volumes indispensable to all who take 
an interest - “4 fate of our great offspring.’ — Monthly Magazine. 

7“ ongman & Co. ; and John ‘Taylor. 


i jis day is published. 
H® MMEL'S CELE BRATE D PLAN YOFORTE 
SCHOOL, to be published in Twelve Monthly Parts, so 
as to. be complete within the Year, price 6s. each Part. 
* For favourable opinions of this valuable work, see the 
puillic press in recently notic ~~ the death of this great musician. 
Publishers T. Boosey & Co. 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 
To be had also of all the principal Book and Music-sellers in 
‘Town and Country. 


R. CHALMERS’ WORKS.—New and uni- 


form Edition, publishing in Quarterly Volumes, 12mo. 


6s. cloth. 
Vol. IX. Congregational Sermons, Vol. II. 
About one-half of the Kighteen Sermons in this Volume were 
never before published. 
Also, just published, 
Lectures on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
Ve. Y 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
' ‘The Publisher thinks it proper to state that these Lectures 
will appear, subsequent to their publication in the present form, 
in the new and uniform Edition of Dr. Chalmers’ Works, at 
present in the course of publication. 
Glasgow: William Collins. London: 


COMMON PRAYER BOOK AND LESSONS. 
Just published 
New Edition of the HON. MISS GRIM- 
STON’S COMMON PRAYER- pook and LESSONS. 
Dedicated, by permission, to her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
The peculiar advantage of this arrangement consists in having 
the entire Morning and Evening Service, printed in a large clear 
type in a portable volume. One for the Morning and another 
for the area, 
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Hamilton, Adams, & Co, 





CE OF THE 12M0. EDITION. 
In calf binding, with gilt edges .. wacoonsocsenlll 
In plain manrecs . eccce 
In morocco 
Also, a SMAL L a SCKET J *Rmo., in which 
the Morning and Evening Service is ‘included i in a volume the 
size of a small Common Prayer Book, for each Service. 
PRICE OF THE POCKET EDITION 
In calf binding, with & nS . 


‘ ° 
Th 1 vol. in pl xtra’ smppente, 2ls. 
© same yudou; John Hatchard & Sop, 167, Piccadilly, 





= LATEST WORK ON <a 


In post 8vo. with Map. price 7s. clo 0 * 
OTES of a JOURNEY THROU GH 
ADA. fe UNITED_ STATES, and the WEST 
INDIES. JAMES LOGAN, Advocate. 
comith, Elder & t.; 3 and i Washbourne, London; Fraser & 
Co. Edinburgh ; and W. Curry, Jun. & Co. Dublin. 


IVESEY’S MORAL REFORMER, 

4 Published this day (Jan. 6.) a WEEKLY PERIODICAL, 
with the above title, exactly the same size and price as the 
Penny Magazine. 

Contents of No.I.: The Editor’s Intentions as to promoting 
Moral Reform—What I should like to see—A true and an affecting 
Case, or the Cruelty of Overseers—the Credit System exposed— 
Shrewd Re marks of Children—Conversation between a Work- 
ing Man and a Clergyman—Miscellaneous Articles—Poetr. 

Office, 28, Church-street, Preston; and Gremnbciien 6, 
Panyer-allcy, Paternoster-row, London. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

CoenN ECTED ESSAYS and TRACTS; being 

a series of inferences deduced chiefly from the principles 
of the most celebrated Sce ties 5 cont: aining, ist, Observations 
on the Foundations of Morals in Human Nature—2nd, A Digres- 
sive Essay upon some Metaphysical Paradoxes—3rd, A Treatise 
on the Evidences of Revelation in the Scheme of Nature. ‘To 
which are added, Two Dissertations upon the Question of Ma- 
teriation, and upon Hume’s Theory of Religion, and various 


Notes, ¢ 
3 HENRY O'CONNOR, Esq. Barrister-at-Law 
“The same principles which at first view lead to se epticism 
pursued to a certain point bring men back to common sense. 
—Berkeley’s Dialogues. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
at THE gl 
. small 8vo. price 3s. 
, L 
KE TCHE $s” "of YOUNG GE NTLEMEN ; 
Contents—Dedication to the Young Ladies—The Out-and- 
Out Young Gentleman—Domestic Young Gentleman—Bashful 
Young Ge ntleman—Gentlemanly Young Gentleman—* Throw- 
ing-off” Young Gentleman—Poetical Young Gentleman—Funny 
Young Gentleman—Theatrical Young Gentleman— Military 
Young Gentleman—Political Young Gentleman—Sporting Young 
Gentleman—Young Ladies’ Young Gentleman, &c. &c. With 
Six Illustrations by “ PHIZ 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, London. 


VALUABLE GIFT, 
Just comeataes | in 21 vols. (with 80 Engravings,) price 5s. each 


neatly bound in cloth and lettered, 
Histo ORY of ENGLAND, 
and continued by HUGHES to i835 


By HUME and SMOLLETT; 
Hume 8 vols., Smollett 5 5. one a geen 38. Either to be had 
ately 
“It has been our opluign | t = this Continuation bas been im- 
Pa ext done—even well done. od deg the best History of Eng- 
and extant.’"—Metropolitan Magazi 
“ Mr. Hughes's undertaking was one of no mean difficulty; he 
nei coon ver, executed his tz ask in a wa equally honourable to 
his understanding and his industry, and the result is an impar- 
tial and critical history of one of the most important epochs of 
ancient or modern times.""— Monthly Magazine. 


Published_by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 











HOLMES ON THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION, 
This day is published, price 5s. 8vo. cloth, 
TREATISE on the EMPLOYMENT of 
CERTAIN ME -THODS in CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
and other MALADIE 
JOHN PoCOCK HOLMES, Surgeon, 
Author of ‘ Rous Observations on Diseases incident to 
‘emales.’ 

This Work describes a new system of practice, which has 
been adopted with the greatest success, in un important class of 
diseases. Its merits are proved by the purest and most indis- 
putable testimony. 

The Author may be consulted at No. 27, Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square, between the hours of 11 and 2 daily 

Samuel Holdsworth, Publisher, Paternostes-ree. 


AND-BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Price 2s., The Hand-book of Useful Medicine. 

Price 1s. 9d., the Third Edition of The Hand- 
book of Gardening. 

Price 1s, 3d., The Hand-book of Agriculture. 

Price 2s., T he Hand-book of Botany. 

Price ls. 9d., The Hand-book of Natural Phi. 
losophy. 

In the press, The Hand-book of Cookery. And, 
as a Companion to it 

The Hand-book of Pickling and Preserving. 

“ Capital little books.”"— s, 

London: Wa. 8. Orr & Co.; and W.& R. Wiecice, Edinburgh. 





Price 7s., illustrated with Woodcuts of Birds, Cages, &e. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 
WW azueee HISTORY of CAGE BIRDS; 


their Management, Habits, Food, Diseases, Tre atment, 
breeding, and the Bot bets gt atching the a 
By BECHSTEIN, 
“ Avery delight honk of its kin ay _ - = to us an indis- 
pens: able book tor the bird-fancier.’’— 8, ec’at-r. 
‘It will be welcome to every ge ntleman's library or drawing- 
room table. It is superbly got up, with an immense number, of 
vignettes; and, in fact, rivals the beauty of the Annuals.’ 


Weekly Dispatch. 
London: Wm.S8. Orr& Co,; and W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh. 





Edition, reduced 
U IZOT'S. “HISTORY of CIV ILIZATION 
in EUROPE, From the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. §vo. boa’ 

*In his potent alembic he extracts as it were the essential 
spirit of philosophic history....As a coup dail of European His- 
tory, and as a treatise on the past growth of European civiliza- 
tion, the book is indispensable to every student of politics or 
polite letters.""— Spectator. 


Il. 
Heeren’s Historical Treatises. 
The Political Consequences of the Reformation—The Rise, 
and Practical Influence of Political Theories—The 
Rise and’ Growth of the Continental Interests of Great Britain, 
8vo. 15s. cloth. 
Oxford; D, A. Talboys, and 113, Fleet-street, London, 
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is day was published, in 8vo. boards. 
RACTICAL REMARKS on the DISEASES 
of the SKIN; on the external by wt of Disorder, and on 
the Constitutional Peculierities daring [a ptancy and Childhood. 
Sargeon to oe Ro Regs! lufirmary for c children, &c. &e. 
Lond 


enry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
Now ready, price ls. ce ;in oo. 38.5 tedand ished 
6s. new edition n of 

AGENDIE’S "FORMULARY of all the 

NEW MEDICINES. From the ninth Paris edition, 

Xieise Formule in English and Latin; and many additional 

rticles. 

Medwinn & Co. 8, Temple-street, bottom of Bouverie-street, 

Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


Price 2s. 6d. ; in a case, 4s.; or mounted and varnished, 7s. 6d. 
HEMICAL TEST 
By J. L. LASSAIGNE, 
Professor of Chemistry = a lee 4 eterinary School of 
ord, &c. &c 
Neatly engraved, and ae coloured; furnishing a beau- 
tiful series of experiments with wine glasses only, of safe and 
easy performance, in the parlour or at the fires’ 
London: Medwinn & Co. 8, Temple-street, Whitefriars ; and 
alll Booksellers. 
Now ready, price ls. 6d.; inac ~e 3s.; or mounted and 
varnished, 6s. 
OISONING. poriyt— 223 TO. DO in CASES of 
POISONING . and A DENTS. 
By I Ores: oe OREIL A, of Paris. 
Recommended fo the French Institute to be kept in all the 
Public Offices, and in every Private House in the Kingdom. 
Medwinn & Co. 8, Temple-street, Whitefriars ; and all Book- 
sellers. 
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This day is published, 
In & Vou. 18M0. CLOTH BOARDS, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated with 60 fine Outline Engravings and Diagrams 
RACTICAL FACTS IN CHEMIS TRY. 
“ It unfolds the Woe iples of the science in plain and con- 
cise language, and _ will encourage that spirit of ingenuity and 
perseverance by which difficulties, appare ntly insurmountable, 
may be easily overcome.””—Dr. Ityan’s London Medical Journal. 
“* Practical Facts in Chemistry’ is prec isely what an elemen- 
bas 2,8 work of this nature ought to be.”"— Liverpool Mail. 
Michael Faraday in miniature. "Bury and Suffol’ Herald. 
“A be sautifully printed pocket volume, by. which the prin- 
ciples of the science may be easily, safe ly. and suc ~ “aed de- 
monstrated, at 3 smallest possible cost.""—Jehn Bu 
ohn Ward, 79, Bishopsgate-street Within ; 
oe egg | & Son ; and *Simpkin, Marshs ail & Co., L jondon_ 
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PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT 
In 1 vol. 16mo. embellished with numerous Engravings, price 
7s. 6d. in fancy boards, a ose and entirely Original Work, by 
Mr. Perer PARLE y, entitle a - 
FYYALES about C RISTM AS, NEW YEAR’S 
DAY, TWELFTH DAY, and BLACK MONDAY. 
“ Bright hearths, bright hearts, bright faces, and bright holly, 
WwW if welcome thee, and make thy sojourn jolly.”’— Bentley 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; 
where may be had all the other Popular hed orks of this cele- 
brated Voyager, Troveller. and Story- er 





cond edition, price 4s. * 
HE PHILOSOPHY of EDU c ATION; with 
its practical applic ations Ms a System and Plan of Popular 
Education as a National Obje 
By JAMES SIMPSON, Esq. Advocate 
he one | & Co.__Edin- 


ondon: Lonimy an & Co.; Orr & Cc 
burch: A. . Black. Dublin: John Cumming; and Hodges 
S 
“We have rend many books which beget feelings of elevation 
and pride for the dignity of man, which improve him morally 
and socially; but never any—no, not one—which lets in such 
a flood of hope for the future terrestrial improvement and hap- 
winess of the universal species.”’— Monthly Review. 
he humane and intelligent must hail such a work as that of 
Mr. aS with a pure and unmixed delight.""—Glasgow Free 









Pre: 
os ‘Tiis thoughts form themselves into words with the precision 
and brilliancy of crystallization.”"— Metropolitan Magazine. 
BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
By William Blackwood & Sens. Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
ndon. 





I. 

s. 6d., the Fourteenth Edition of 
TIME; a PorEM, in ten 
By ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. 

Il. 
In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 8 
The Adventures of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, Nights at 
Mess, and other Tales. (Originally published in Black wood’s 
Magazine.) Withs Illustrations, by George Cruikshank. 
lI. 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s. 
The Cruise of the Midge. 
The Second Edition, by the same Author, 
Tom Cringle’s Log. Reprinted from Blackwood’s 

Magazine, with Additions and Corrections. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 

price 12s. bound in cloth. 


In foolscap 8vo. price 10: 
THE COURSE OF 
Books. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. price 1 
Memoirs of the Life and Works of the late Right 
Hon. Sir John Rigelair, Bart. By his Son, the Rev. John Sinc lair, 
M.A., Pemb. Coll. Oxford, F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Dissertations 
Vindie ating the Church of England,’ an ‘Essay on Church 
Patronage,’ &c. 
Vv. 
; In foolscap 8vo. Piieets. 6d. 
The Poetical Remains of the late Mrs. Hemans. 
With a Biographical Memoir of the Author. 
Works by the same Author, 
1. Records of Woman; and other Poems. The 
4th edition. In foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
2. National Lyrics, and Songs for Music. In feap. 
8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
vi. 
In small 8vo. price 7s. 


The Birth-Day; and other Poems. 


Bo 

—. Works by the same Author 

1. Chapters on Churchyards. 2 vols. foolscap 
8v0. 12s. 

2. Solitary Hours, Elegantly printed in foolscap 
8v0. price 6s, 64. 


By Caroline 





n 3vols. crown 8vo. WU. 11s, 6d, boards. 
HE - SE> YCH REVOLUTION. 
THOMAS CARLYL 

“ This is one of R +4 few books of our time that are likely to live 
for some generations beyond it. Some years will pass before 
these volumes begin to be generally relished ; but relished they 
will be, and that thoroughly, sooner or later.'’— Examiner. 

“There is no account of the French Revolution that can be in 
the slightest degree compared with this, for intensity of feeling 
and profoundness of thought.”— Monthly Repository. 

** After perusing the whole of this extraordinary work, we can 
allow, almost to their fullest extent, the high qualities with which 
Mr.C ‘arlyle’ s idolators endow him.” — 7% 

“ This is not so much a history s as an epic poem ; and notwith- 
standing, or even in consequence of this, the truest of histories. 
It is the history of the French Revolution, and the poetry of it, 
both in one; and, on the whole, no work of greater genius, either 
historical or poetical, has been produced in this country for 
many years.” — Westminster Revie 

James I Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


~ CROMBIE’ s pag Hee war RTH EDITION, 


HE ETYMOLOGY. “and ‘SYN ‘TAX of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE EXPLAINED and ILLUS- 


TRATE 
By che Rev. ALEXANDER CROMBIE, L.L.D._ 4th edit. 
Pr nted for Taylor & W alts, Booksellers and Publishers to 


the University of London, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. 
BOOKS FOR THE USE OF CHEAM SCHOOL. 
ESSONS on FORM; or, an INTRODUC- 
TION to GEOMETRY. 
By C._ REINER, Author of * Lessons on Number.’ 
With numerous Diagrams. 12mo. 6s. ‘ 
Lessons on Number. By C. Reiner, 2nd edition. 
Congioting. 9 
THE WASTER" S MANUAL. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
THE SCHOLAR’S PRAXIS. 12mo., 2s. bound. 
Sold separately, — 
The Cheam Latin Grammar, taken principally 
from fomets for the Use of the Younger Classes. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
ound, 
Extracts from Cesar’s Gallic War; counacied by 
a brief Narrative in English. 12mo. 2. 6d. bor 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers ‘and Publishers to 
the University of London, 28, Upper Gower-stre« 
‘ NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co. London. 


HE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND 
By, WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of ‘The Book of the 
Seasons,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 
price 24s. cloth lettered. 


RELAWNY of TRE SLAWNE;; or, the Pro- 

phecy: a Legend of Cornwall. By Mrs. BRAY, Author of 

. —" Boruers of the Tamar and Tavy,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
. 60 

“ The best of Mrs. Bray" s novels.” 








"—Spectator. 


LAIN DIRECTION: S for MAKING a WILL 
in conformity with the NEW ACT. By J. C. HUDSON, 
of the Legacy-Duty Oilice, Momeract House. 2s. 6d. gilt edges, 


OURNAL of a RESIDEN VCE in NORWAY. 
By SAMUEL LAING, Esq. Second Edit. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
““A book which everybody sheulel read.” —Dublin Review. 


HE DOCTOR, &c. V "ol. IV. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ He is quite as pleasant as ever."’"—Literary Gazette. 
GERMAN AND ITALIAN WORKS. 
ITTICH’S GERMAN for BEGINNERS. 


12mo. 3s. 6d. 
MUHLENFELS’ MANUAL of GERMAN 


PROSE. Fe. 8vo. 5s. 

Me arg oe MANUAL of GERMAN 
IETR Fe 
PANIZZI'S EXTR. ACTS from ITALIAN 


PROSE WRITERS, 12mo. 
PANIZZI’S I TALIA nN’ “GRAMMAR. 2nd 
edit. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
Pu for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
e University of London, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS, 
ITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES “ GEOMETRY, 


illustrated and applied. 2nd edit. 


RITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES of ‘DIFF! EREN- 
TIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, illustrated and applied. 








l2mo. 4s. ¢ 
DARLEY L§-4 POPULAR GEOMETRY. 4th 
edit. 12mo. 


DARLEY'S ‘COMPANION to the POPULAR 
SEAT RY. 12mo. d 
2n 


F RLE TS POPU LAR ALGEBRA. 
edit. 12mo. 

DARLE Ys ‘POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY. 
ane inted for T ‘aylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
the University of London, 28, Upper Gower-street. 

LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS, 


YTHGLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICA- 


TION. By the Rev. F. HODGSON. 2 
—A_KEY to ditto, 7s ea Sas 


SACRED HISTORY for LATIN VERSI- 
FICATION. By the Rew, F. HODGSON. 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


KEY to ditto, 10s. 6a 
LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. 9th edit. 
I2mo. 28 

Cz SARS HELVETIC WAR. Latin and 
att Interlinear. 


RCISES | on C-RSAR'S GALLIC WAR. 
Bok TIN’ “AUTHORS, selected for the Use of 


Schools, containing portions of Phedrus, Ovid's 's Metamerpheses, 


Virgil’s Eneid, Cesar, and Tacitus. 12mo. 
HALL’S ROOTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 


3rd edit. 12mo. 





Printed for Ta: nor s & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
don, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
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MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
z MORGAN'S ELEMENTS of AR 

C. Royal 12mo. 
DE) MOR GAN’S. ELEMENTS ‘of ALGEB} 
Royal 12mo. 2nd edi 
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DR. LARDEERS ELEMENTS of EUCL}pirresponden« 
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ARDNER'S TRIGONOMETRY. on OKC 
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DR. LARDNER’S DIFFERENTIAL q 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 8vo. WU. Is 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publisher 

the U niversity of London, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
GREEK SCHOOL BOOKS, 

BEEK TESTAMENT, from Grrespacp 

ith the Various Readings of MILL and SCH 

MARGIN: AL RE FERENCES, HISTORY of the TEXTS, C 

NOLOC aac AL ARRANGEMENT, &c. Feap. 8vo. 6s. d 
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the University of London, 24, U pper Gower-stree 
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THE CANADAS, 

Recently a yy under the Superintendence of the Society 

the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 

APS of UPPER and LOWER GAN AD! 

with NEW BRUNSWICK, on Two Sheets, price 

each, plain; or 9d. each, coloured : ‘forming part of the Gener 

Series of Maps publishe d La the Societ 

London : Baldwin & ¢ Acaiettt, 

NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


}pABeows LIFE OF ADMIRAL HOWE 


Portrait, 8vo. 12s. 















WELLSTED’S TRAVELS in ARABIA, MOUNT 
SINAI, and along the RED SEA, 
12 Plates and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLECTUAL POWERS 
Eighth edition, ad 8vo. 8s. 6d. bound. 
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Sketches 





SECOND SERIES of CONVERSATIONS on NATURE 
and ART, for Young Persons. 
Wood-cuts, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound. 





prils of Social 





othe 25th in: 








MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S DESPATCHES and 
CORRESPONDENCE from SPAIN. 
8vo. ot 6d. 
VICTOR COUSIN on EDUCATION in HOLLAND 


Translated, with Protege < yh = ne ~ paseen, FOR THE PEoPLEIS 
By LEONARD HORNE a ‘Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


The Autnor of TREMAINE on the 
TRUE CHARACTER of the REVOLUTION of 168. 
2 vols. post 8vo. lés. 
Jobn Murran, Albemarle Street. 
3, Great Marlborough-street, Jan. 6. 


M® COLBURN “HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV.; 
with numerous Ori: riginal LETTERS of QUEEN CAROLINE, 
and other Royal or — Persons. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LOVE: A Novet. 











By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY, 
Authoress of * rescmapis” 7 a Divorced,’ &c. 3 vols. 
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publishe 
Mr. Paudu bi 
THE — OF MARLBOROUGH’S PRIVATE re how ap 
ORRESPONDENCE: pane 
Illustrative of the Co urt and ‘Times of oom Anne; (now fitt Biservc ther 
published from the voriginals ; ) with her Sketches and Opiniow Mio! Tens. a: 
of her Contemporaries. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. The figures 
ALSO, JUST READY, #Peoom panied 
RAFF HALL. By ROBERT SU LLIVAN, Esq. 3 vols Lun 
naddition 
ROYSTON GOWER; or, ee DAYS of "KING JOHN. Preumstance 
By the Author of ‘ A’Day in the Woods,” ‘ Beauties of ppparison ft 
the sear &c. 3vols. ao 

atly dis 
rs, eight} 
MEN OF CHARACTER. “By DOUGLAS JERROLD, § The partici 
Esq. 3 rel ls. e size is 

The Work 
Atom Buff, the Man “without John n Applejohn, the Man “who price ¢ 
irt.’ me e numbe 
Job Pippins, the Man “who |Isaac Cheek, the Man of the expe 

couldn't help ys * Wax : 
Jack Rung mede, the Man of Matthew Cle Geer, the Man “ who ve Estab 
Creso Quattrino, the Man “who | Barnaby Palins, the Man “who J May next, 
died Rich.” felt his wa: in, Ni 
Titus Trumps, the Man of “Many dopes.” 
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Now ‘ready, price 2s. 6d. cloth, the New Edition of 
<ETCHES of YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Ly By “ QUIZ,” jun, the Illustrations by CRUIKSHANK. 
“This little volume,” says the Idler, “will afford our young 
a noble conertentty to revenge themsel: es on their bro- 
5 at the expense of the fair sex, by the 
ue 4 
. Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


NEW WORKS 
Pais shed OS HARLES KNIGHT & Co., Ludzate-street. 
HE FE of THOMAS JEFFE RSON, 


With ~ 





= sident of the United States. 
yrrespondence never betore publishe od, and Notices s Op’ 
ions on Que stions of Civil Government, National Polic y, oe 


n ity of firgi 
2 vols. 8vo. . With rs . ortrait. 
‘ 
The Book of omen C haracter. By Charles 
pack. wr vd < : ag Beauties, Harmonies, aud Sublimities 


The ‘Deck of “Hable Talk. In 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 


The : Philosophy of Health ; ; or, an Exposition of 
he Physical and Mental ution of Man, with 2 View to 
Promotion of, Ley an aon vity and Happiness. Mosonth 
h, , Ph = an to the London Fever f ospical 
a dto the Jews’ Hospital. 2 
Hiystrated with CAE "hanared Woodcuts. Price 7s. 
nd in cloth. 
Contributions to Modern History, from the British 
aseum and the State Paper Office. By Frederick von Raumer. 
Vol. 1. Queen mabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. 
Vol. II. Frederick IL. and his Times. 
Fach volume, with a Pot rait, post 8vo., price 1s, 6d. 
The Progress of the Nation, in its various Social 
ad Economical Relations, from_ the bes ginning of the Nine- 
nth Century to the Present Time. By G. BR. 6 eat Esq. 
es 1. and II.: PopuLation and Pronuc TION 
In Imo. price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

LI. Intercnancr, and LV. Revenvsg, are in the press. 
The Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Com- 
issioners for England and Wales; together with Appendices 
f andC. Price 4s. cloth. 

ky he First and Secoud Annual Reports are constantly kept 


Mr, Nicholls’ First and Second Reports to the 
ery of State for pm Home Department on Poor Laws in 
Pri at 


vol s. 
each, 


y and the Union ; or, the Poor and the 
bor La ws ender the Old System “and the New. 8vo. price 


a Guide for the Inte lect Gens Difficulties 

$ ty a Fellow of a College. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
"The P srinciples of English Grammar. By David 
a, Author of the * Ani lytic: al Dictionary.’ 12mo. price 6s. 


The Philosophy of the Eye; being a familiar Ex- 
ition of its Mechanism, and ‘of the Phe -nomena of Vision, 
itha View to the Evidence of Design. by Joh n Walker, Au- 
hor of the * Princ iples of Ophthalmic Surgery ;’ Lecturer on 
he Eye in the Manchester, Royal ool of Anatomy gue 
edicine, and one of the Surgical ¢ Mlicers of the Manchester ky 
stitution, &c. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. vale 
. 6d. cloth. 
1 Pleasure Carriages; their Origin, His- 
s, ] Is, Construction, Defects, Improve- 
ts,and Capabilities; with an Analysis of the Construction 
{Common Roads and Railroads, and the public Vehicles used 
them; together with De: riptions of new Inventions. Illus- 
rated by numerous Designs, forthe use of Carriage Purchasers 
od Constructors. By William Bridges Adams. Post 8vo. 
c 


ce Ibs. 
Sketches of Popular Tuxhults ; illustrative of the 
prils of Social Ignorance. 12mo. price 7s. 


Just ‘published, 1, beautifully ‘printed i in in royal 18mo., o., and | hand- 
somely bound in re 

LIVER and BOYD'S NEW ‘EDINBURGH 

. ” ALMANAC and NATIONAL REPOSITORY for the 

ear 1838. 

The success of Tue New Eptnsurcu ALMANAC for 1837 
exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of its projectors. A 
very large impression was quickly sold, and the approbation of 
the Press and of the Public was pronounced with a warmth and 
unanimity almost unexampled.— The publishers, while they 
submit a few of the many favourable notices which it called 
forth, may state, that great improvements and additions have 
bee 1 introduce linto every departme nt of the work. 

e variety, the extent, the minuteness of the information 
it Presents are incredible.’’— Monthly Re riew. 


mass of information on matters connected with business.” — 

Spectator 

cation in this or any other country.” — Liverpool Courier. 
* Never before has there fallen under our notice a work sur- 


the immense mass of interesting and useful information it con- 
tains, the method of its arrangement, or the cheap and highly 
creditable monanes rin which it is sent forth.”"—Brighton Herald. 

™ excels everything metropolitan either in the shape of 
court kale oo almanac. , or anything else at all serving similar 
purposes. "— Tyne Mercury. 


kind ever offe red to the British public.”— Sunderland Hera 
This is an immense improvement on anything previously 
known under the title.”"—Scotsn 
Md & Boyd, Edinburgh; "aad Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
ndon 





42, Great Russell-street, British Museum. 
Now read 
SCHLOSS’S UNIQUE CHRIST MAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
‘ PRESENTS. 
Size, Three Quarters of an Inch by Half an Inch. 
HE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK, for 
1833. By L. KE. L. Prices:—leautifully bound, gilt edge s, 
in a highly-embellished case. 1s. 6d.; elegantly bound in extra 
illuminate od morocco or vellum, : 3s. ; extra cases, in velvet or 
r . itto, ditto, moroceo, elegantly illuminated 
‘lly gilt, 5s. 6d.; do. fastened with springs,7s. 
sREUL MIC ROSC OPIC EYE-GLASS (of half-inch 
focus), in tortoise-shell, corresponding in s with the Alma- 
nack, Is. 6d.; ditto, ditto, folding in a tortoise-shell case, 3s. 
lhis year this curiosity in Art will be found to enshrine, 
besides the usual contents and information of an Almanack, 
the Portraits of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen Victoria 
and of William 1V., of Scott and Landon, of Mozart and Grisi. 
*The big Annu als are eclipsed by this all but invisible lumi- 
---Its merits are infinite, unique, intrinsic, utilitarian. ima- 
ive, poetic, and re splendent in art....So pretty, so fit for 
presents, so convenient to send, and so easy to keep; soc urious 
on the boudoir toilette, so amusing on the drawing-room table.’ 
—Lite rary Gazette. 
“ Allthese are executed with wonderful freedom, and are good 
Atlas, 


ave to offer our meed of unqualified approbation of that 
miniature gem, * The Bijou Almanack.’ ’’—John Bull. 

* And it ought to be found on every drawing-room table.’ 
Athenwum, 

Also, just ready, in a neatly-decorated case, 12mo. price 2s. éd. 
entirely New and mast Beautiful Designs. 

Album Tablets; Six elegant and highly- -imagina- 
tive Arabesque Designs, illustrative of the Poetry in the ‘ English 
Face itd. for 1838,’ designed and etched on Steel by T. H. 

ones. Ry ° 


s in the accompanying ‘Album Tablets’ 
are chas' te », elegant 1d beautiful in the extreme; and as the 
first # Ge ‘kind by a British ariist do the designer and engraver, 
Mr. " Jones, the highest credit."’— Weekly True Sun 

The ‘vee +g a very suitable present to the drawing- 
room table.’ 
* The illustrz ations of the Tablets are highly creditable to the 
artist employed.”’"— Weekly Dispatch. 
London: A. Schloss, 42, Great Russell-street, British Museum. 
A Prospectus of the above curious and other interesting Works 
is now ready,and may be had through all respectable Book- 





sellers. 
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vols. 8vo. 
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the 25th instant will be published, price Is., containing Three 


No. 
H OO 


D’S 


Sheets, handsomely printed on fine paper, numerous Woodcuts, 


I. of 
OW N; 


Or, LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 


ing former runningsof his COMIC VEIN,withaninfusionof NEW BLOOD forgeneral CIRCULATION. 
TO BE CONTINUED 
LONDON: A. H. BAILY & CO. 83, CORNHILL. 


MONTHLY. 








bability of its ever being finishe 


THE BIRDS OF AMERICA. 


By J. J. AUDUBON, F.R.S., &e. 


When only a few Numbers of this Work had been published, Mr. Audubon was informed that many 
oblemen and Gentlemen, as well as a considerable number of Natural History and other Socicties, Libraries, &c. 
possessing it, but that the time to be occupied in the publication (16 year: 
, therefore, so remote, they determined to await its c omple tion before they subscribed. 


were desirous 


Ts) was so great, the casualties of life so many, and the 


With respect to many Societies, moreov er, the rules preclude them, for the above reasons, from subscribing to any work of this 


published periodically. 


Mr. Audubon, therefore, feels desirous, for the information of such persons or Societies, to announce that seventy-eight Numbers 


ve now appeared, and that with seven more it will be completed. 


bscribers on the Ist of April or May next. 


He confidently expects to present the last Number to bis 


Asacomparatively small number of persons only are acquainted with this work, for the information of others, it may be well to 
ethat the whole of the Birds (about 470 Species) known to inhabit North America, with the exception of those of Mexico 


id Texas, are ex 


companied by a very large number of Botanical S 
is Publication was commenced in 1826, and the 


praparison for the purpos¢ 


Work appears ‘umbers—each consisting of five Plates. 
The price of each Number i is T'wo Guineas, payable on delive 








May next, as after that time no r 
London, November 1, 1337, 


ry. 
e number of perfect copies at present subscribed for does not exceed 190. 
— expense of getting them up is so great, that not more than ten or fi 


vited. 
The figures are all of the size of life, after drawings made from nature, during the last thirty-five years; and the Birds are 
vecimens, some of them not figured in 7 other wor'! 
Prospectus then issued anticipated a 
ts completion ; of that term only twelve years have elapsed, and in six months more it will be terminated. 
In addition to the fidelity with which every Bird and Plant is represented, this Work has another great attraction, from the 
Pircumstance that it forms a ¢ omplete history of the Birds of America, and will in after times be a point from which to institute a 
of ascertaining what changes civilization produces in the Fauna of that great continent. 
oplated that eighty Numbers would finish the Work ; 
ed by the Author, and also received from the Prince of Musignano, Thos. Nuttall, Esq., Dr. John Townsend, and 
-five Numbers will be required (in which will be included the Eggs of many of the Species). 
The particulars of the plan of the Work may be reduced to the following heads: 
e size is whole-sheet double elephant, the paper being of the finest quality. 


of sixteen years as necessary for 


mt in consequence of new and rare Species having been 


0, of which upwards of 80 are subscribed for in America; 
fteen copies, above the number subscrived for, will be 


he Establishment necessary for its publication will be broken up when the jest Number is coloured ; and any aqeiantie for 
Work must be made to the Author, 4, W a London ; ; or Mr. R. 


Havell, Engraver, 77, Oxford-street, fore the Ist 


* Certainly England does not furnish such a well-arranged | 
wae may safely challenge comparison with any similar publi- | 


passing the one before us, whether considered with reference to | 


his is beyond all comparison the ,completest work of the | 








Now ready, Fifth Edition, 12mo. price 1s. 6d. wed, 
WEATHER ALMANAC, on Scientific 
Principles, showing the state of the weather for EVERY 

DAY in the year 1838. 

By P. MURPHY, Esq. M.N.S. &c. 

Author of the new Theory of Meteorology and Physics, on the 
principle of Solar ane Planetary Reflection, and of different 
works on these subje cts. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


a neg tay ayh NAUTICAL ate es 
ay is cabiiched 4to. post, pri 

Se PPLE: ME NT to EVERY ‘ALM ANACK, 

qomotising a beautiful Chart of the apparent Paths of the 
Planets, for the year 1838; with 57 E ngravings on Wood: deli- 
heating a great variety of the most striking Groups of Fixed 
Stars, from the principal Coustellations; with full Drestiens 
and Explanations. A TABLE oF Comets up to the year 1s 
Almanac List of the Meetings of all the principal tj ont 4 





| and Scientific Bodies of London ; and other usefui information 


of the Year. e whole being a most novel, popular, and inter- 
esting guide to a knowledge of the heavens, and well adapted 
to the use si Se chools, From the German. 
8S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
London: ih Schloss 42, Great Russell-street, British Museum. 
Also, now ready 
Dedicated to Sir Charles Manstic ‘ld Clarke, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. 
2nd edition, and much enlarged, 32mo. royal, neatly bound in 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
The Marriage Almanack and Mother’s Manual. 
By an English } hysicl ian. 
Licbig’s Introduction to Chemistry. 
1 vol. 12mo. demy, boards, price 2s. 6d., 
Introduction to the First Elements of Chemistry : 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. Justus Liebiz, Professor of 
Chemi aotey at the University of Giesen. Translated from the 
German, . Richardson. 

The habitual love of order and arrangement among the 
Germans is evident in Dr. Liebig's work, and these are advan- 
tages by which the student must benefit.” — Atheneum, 

London: A. Se Schloss, 12, Great Russ: ll-streot, British Museum. 


SKETCHES IN L ONDON, 
Now publishing in Monthly Numbers, price ls. each Number 
illustrated byt two humorous Etchings on Steel, 
KETCHES IN LONDON, by the Author of 
‘Random Recollections,’ * The Great Metropolis,’ &c 

No. IV. will be devoted to the Victoria Parliament, and will 
contain two humorous E rravings by Puiz. representing * Mr. 
O'Connell taking the Oath A Scene in the House of Com- 
mons.’ As an extra demu id $ anticipated for this Number, in 
consequence of “ne extraordinary matter it will contain respect- 
ing the new Parliament, early orders are therefore requested, 

_W.S. Orr & Co, Paternoster-row. 


Ini the press, Sec se i 4 big 4 aed and aurme nted by several 


6d. 
[Se? NIN TH BRIDGE Ww Are R TREATISE. 


A Fr 
By CHARL ES. BABBAG R, 

“ The Volume _ Boe presented to the ee _— not form a 
part of the series of works composed under the will of the late 
‘arl of Bridgewater. I have, however, thought that in furthering 
he intentions of the testator by publishing some reflections on 

ths at subject, I might be permitted to connect with them a title 

which has, now, become familiarly associated in the public mind 

pe the subject of NATURAL RELIGION.” — Extract from the 
*reface. 








Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 


VW. 
T= WIDOW'S OFFERING, a Selection of 
T ales. Ess: 


Ya-y WIL LIAM PIT a SCARGILL, 
Author of ® "Trucklehoroush Hall,’ * The Usurer’s Daughter,’ 
he Puritan's Grave,’ &c 
Edi sad by the Author’s WIDOW. 

“ For this species of composition, Mr. Scargill was eminently 
qualified. He had considerable knowledge of the human heart 
—he knew mankind; he had a rich fancy; and bis fac ility = 
illustration was unequalled. Familiar, yet elegant; playful, 
instructive; satirical, yet warmly benevolent; we know not t = 
as an e ssayis he has be -en surpassed since the days of Goldsmith. 

ese Essays are peculiarly adapted oad popular reading, and 
we he artily recommend the work.” — is. 

* There 1s a great deal of shrewd and ex PEG and 
much humour, in many of the articles, which occasionally re- 
mind one of Elia, and seem imbued with his spirit.”—British 
Magazine. 

if our power were equal to our will, we would induce every 
book-society, and every book-buying person in the king gdom to 
purchase these volumes.—We have seen a modest comparison 
drawn between Mr. Scargill and Oliver Goldsmith, and in some 
respects the parallel bears well. mplicity, pathos, and quiet 
hur nour, are the main characteristics rat both.””— Metropolitan, 

** 4 very pleasant and instructive miscellany. *_Tait's Ma 

Ms U nder this title are collected the remains of one of our live- 
liest and wittiest modern writers, one whose name was not > 
pended to his popular works, till death had snatched the pe 
from his able hand.—We expect that = work will take a High 
place among the British Essayists.”"—Lady's Magazine. 

London: Smith, Elder & C + de ornhil 1. 





TO PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, ETC, 
ATENT PEDOMETERS for the Waistcoat 
Pocket, at PAyNz’s, 163, New Bond-street. 
2edometers for the Ladies 


Sanctioned by the most eminent of the Faculty. 


INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Ague, Spasms, Flatulency, Indigestion, Loss 
tite, Nervous Affections, and Constitutional Debility, 
as well as languor produced by a too free mduigepse in the 
luxuries of the table, or excesses of any kind. ‘lo elderly per- 
sons it imparts a ge nial warmth, and gives a tone and vigour to 
the constitution. In all cases of exhaustion arising from mental 
or bodily fatigue it affords instant relief; and in alleviating sea- 
sickness it has been found most successful. 

The Indian Tonic has received the sanction of some of the 
most distinguished members of the medical profession, a large 
portion of the public press, as well as numerous private indivi- 
duals who have expe rienced its beneficial effects after all other 
tonics have failed. ‘The following is among the recent notices 
of. the public press : 

* The most fashionable, the safest, and the most agreeable 
restorative now in use, is Dinneford’s Indian Tonic. It is a sure 
remedy for indigestion, from which disease so many others 
emanate, and we believe that it possesses many other invala- 
able properties, particularly for persons who have been exposed 
to the destructive influence of the Indian climate, whose con- 
stitutions will not bear the use of more powerful tonics, which 
too frequently are injurious to the system, and produce no good 
effect.’’—Naval and Military Gazette. 

Prepared only by Dinneford, C hemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. n bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lls,, and family bottles, at 228. 
ae be had of most respectable Chemists throucbout the 

mW holesale Agents, Sutton & Co, 10, Bow Churchyard, 
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MR. BENTLEY is preparing for immediate Publication the following NEW WORKS. 
Mrs. Trollqpe’s New Work on Austria. 


In 2 vols. 8yo. with numerous characteristic Engravings by Hervieu, 


VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 


Ry’ MRS. TROLLOPE 
Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ ‘ Paris and the pepe 


8, New BuriinectTon STREET, Jan. 5,18 


#onathan Jefierson Whitlaw,’ &c. = the 20th Instant.) 


Adventures of the Three Persian .Princes. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 


NARRATIVE OF THE RESIDENCE OF THE THREE PERSIAN PRINCE 
IN 1835 AND 1836; 


IN LONDON, 


With an Account of their Journey from Persia, and subsequent Adventures. 
By JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, Esq., Author of *‘ The Kui ‘Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,’ ‘ The Persian Adventurer,’ &c. 


The Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 


n 3 vols. 8vo. embellished with numerous Portrait 


THE HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN, 


By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq 


Among the Portraits will be found the following : 


CoLuMBUs - the original Painting by Moe at Naples), CARDINAL XIMENES, GONSALY nage Corporga, 


Ignatius LoyoLa, &c. 


Iv. 
THE CITIES OF THE EAST. 
n 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
DAMASCUS AND PALMYRA: 


A JOURNEY TO THE EAST. 
By CHARLES G. ADDISON, Esq. 
Of the Inner Temple. 


a 


- Ve 
NEW WORK EDITED PY ‘BOZ,’ 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous characteristic Illustrations by George C ruilshank,, 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH -GRIMALDI, 
THE CLOWN. 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (‘ BOZ.’) 


Author of ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ ‘Oliver Twist,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait engraved by Greatbach, 


MEMOIRS OF 


SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, BART, G.C.H. 


Keeper of the Privy Purse during the latter Part of the Reign of His Majesty George IV. 
By LADY KNIGHTON. ’ 


Including numerous Letiers from the most Distinguished Personages, §c. 
*,* A few Copies of this Work will be printed in Quarto, which will be embellished with 3 a fine Portrait, engraved by Cousins, from an Original Painting by Lawrence. 


THE WIFE HUNTER, “ont FLORA DOUGLAS ; 
Being Tales by the Moriarty Family. 
Edited by DENNIS IGNATIUS MORIARTY, Esq. 


TORRES~ “VEDRAS: 
Or, STORIES OF WELLINGTON’S CAMPAIGNS, 


By the Author of ‘ Adventures of an Irish Gentleman,’ &c. 3 vols. 


3 vols. 





Now first published from the Original MSS. 


TOPSAIL SHEET BLOCKS; 


Or, THe Navat Founp.ine. 


By ‘THE OLD SAILOR,’ 
Author of ‘Tough Yarns,’ ‘ Nights at Sea,’ ‘ Ggg@nwich Hospital,’ &e. 
In 3 yols. with numerous characteristic Mlustratigns by George Cruikshank. 


xX. 
THE MAN WITHOUT 


A NOVEL. g& vols. post 8vo 


SOUL: 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED. 


New Work by the Author of * Darnley, 


id * Richelieu, > &c. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Louis the Fourteenth, Anne of Austria, Duchess de la Valliére, Cardinal Mazarin, the Prince a0 Condé, and Marshal Turenne. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of ¢ Darnley,’ ‘ Philip Augustus,’ Richelieu,’ &c. 


THE ELOPE E MEN T. 


A NOVEL. By the Author of ‘ Robert: d’Artois.’ 3 vols. 
Itt 


THE HON. KEPPEL CR: AV EN’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 24s. embellished with numerous Engravings, 


EXCURSIONS in the ABRUZZI and NORTHERN 


PROVINCES of NAPLES. 
By the HON. KEPPEL CRAVEN. 
“This work can scarcely fail to be read with pleasure. Every page sparkles with names sug- 


gesting agreeable associations, or supplies new facts to fill up deticiencies in the traveller's note- 
'— Atheneum, 
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A NOVEL. By the Author of ‘Village Reminiscences.’ 
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DR. WALSH’S NEW WORK. cad 
2nd Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, embellished with numerous Engravings, 
A RESIDENCE in CONSTANTINOPLE duning 
GREEK and TURKISH REVOLUTIONS. 
By the Rev. R. WALSH, L.L.D., Author of ‘ Notices of Brazil,’ &c. 
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Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, 
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the most Distinguished and Notorious Characters, 
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The HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


J By M. A. THIERS, late Prime Minister of France. 
With Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes, now first added, by FREDERIC SHOBERL, Esq. 
Nos. I. to XIV. are now published. 
The following Portraits and Views have alread y appeared : 
Fhe Princess de Lamballe. (ysacsination of the Deputy Feraud. 
Return of the Royal Family from Varennes. Bailly y (Mayor of Paris). 
Death of Romme. Goujon, Duquesnoy, Duroy, Aseunsien ation of Marat. 
Soubrany, and Bourhotte. | Madame Elizabeth. 


Murder of the Princess de Lamballe. Condemnation of Marie Ant bs 
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arie Antoinette. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 


Fingravings, including Portraits 
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And the Popular Novels of Godwin, Miss A. M. Porter, Horace Walpole, Mrs. Gore, § 
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